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CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


CHA P. I. 


SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY. 


HE Chinefe government brings to our 
remembrance that of the patriarchs.— 
Whatever authority thefe had over their fami- 
lies, the fame is exercifed in the fulleft manner 
by the emperor of China over his fubjeéts. It 
befides evidently appears, that the monarchi- 
cal government, taken in its utmoft extent, is 
founded’ upon the patriarchal; and in this 
view we confider it when we fpeak of that of 
China, 
Vou. I. B No 
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No potentate on earth poffeffes fo unlimited 
power as ,tke fovereign of this numerous na- 
tion. All authority i is vefted in lim, and in him 
alone. He fs the undifputed mafler of the 
lives of his fubjects; yet he feldom employs this 
prerogative, but to provide for their fafety and 
promote their happincfs. 

No fentence of death pronounced by any of 
the tribunals can be executed witlfout his con- 
fent; a wonderful care if an empire {fo popu- 
Jous and extenfive, but at the fame time necef- 
fary, to render the tribunals more cautious and 
ciréum{pe& in their condudt. Thofe therefore 
of China feldomn venture to give a rath Gecifion 
in matters of fo great importance. 

Every verdi€t in affairs purely civil is fub- 
ject to the fame revifion ; and no determination 
is of any force until it has been confirmed by 
the emperor. On the contrary, whatever fen- 
tence he paffes is Executed svithout delay. All 
edidts iffued from the throne are as much re- 
{peéted throughout the whole empirt as if they 
had proceeded from a divinity: they are im- 
‘mediately publifhed and regiftered without the 
leaft remonftrances The fovercign is never 
even fufpected of wifhing to opprefs his people. 
This ab%lute power in the head of the Chinefe 

empire 
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empire appears to be as ancient as the empire 
itfelf. It is one of the fundamentdlelaws of its 
conftitution. ” ; 

The emperor alone has the difpofal of all 
the offices of ftate ; he appoints Viceroys and 
governors, and changes or removes them at 
pleafure. No employment is purchafed in Chi- 
na; merit, for the moft part, raifes to place ; 
and rank is attached to place only. A fon has 
no right to afpire to any office becaufe his fa- 
ther became eminent init ; he muft fhew him- 
felf capabf@ before he can obtain it: his abili- 
tics only are inquired into ; and it is confidered_ 
as of little importance from what family he 
may be fprung. ° 

We have feen inftances in other ftates, and 
even in Europe, of a fovereign’s appointing. 
one of his younger fons to be his fucceffor, to 
the prejudice of the natural heir to the crown: 
but this a&t of defpotifm has never taken place 
until the fentiments of the chiefs of the nation’ 
have been previoully founded. The emperor 
of China c4n fet afide this preliminary meafure. 
He has the right of choofing a fuaaléffgr cither 
among his children or the ‘reft of his family, 
and even from among his own fubjects. Chun, 
Prime minifter of the emperor Yas, was chofen 

B2 "by 
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by that monarch to fucceed him; and Chun 
was a great prince. 

The fucceXor named by the emperor may 
happen to be wanting in that refpectful fub- 
miffion Which is due to him, or to difcover 
foe natural weaknefs of which he was not 
before fufpected ; in fuch cafes, the fame hand 
that raifed him towards the throngcan remove 
him from his exalted ftation. Another fuc- 
eeffer is chofen, and the former is entirely for- 
gotten. The eldeft fon of Kung-/v, one of the 
lateft and beft of the Chincfe emperors, expe- 
rienced this difgrace. He was excluded for ever 
from nthe throne hy his father, though he had 
once nominated him his fucceffor. 

The dignity of prince of the blood is gene- 
rally reverenced in China; yct it is in the em- 
peror’s power to prevent thole from affaming 
that title who hayg a natural right to it, and 
even if they are permitted to enjoy their rank, 
they have ucither influence nor power ; they 
poffefs, it is true, a revenue proportioned to 
their dignity; they are indulged with a malace, 
officers and court ; but they have lets duthority 
than the lowelt of the mandarins. 

"The anandarins, whether of letters, or of 
arms,eompole exactly what is called the no- 

bility. 
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bility. There are only two ranks in China, the 
nobility and the people ; but the soemer is not 
hereditary : the emperor alone confers or con- 
tinues it. Thefe mandarins enjoy a very valu- 
able privilege : they may, in cafes ofsneceflity, 
remoni{trate with the emperor, either indivi- 
dually or as a body, upon any action or omif- 
fion on his part which may be contrary to the 
interefts of the empire. Their remonftrances 
are feldom ill received by the fovercign; but 
he referves to himfelf the right of paying 
that attention to them which he thinks they 
defervg, 

It is therefore evident that nothing* limits 
his authority ; but he finds, even in this extent 
of power, the ftrongeft motives for not abufing 
it. His private intereft, ‘and that of the nation, 
are infeparably united: he cannot confult the 
One, without confulting the other. The Chi- 
nefe confider their monarchy as a large family, 
of which the emperor, who ought to govern 
with parental affection, is the head. The prince 
himfelf, in his education, imbibes the fame 
Principles, No country was ever ruled by more 
800d princes; and no country ever produced 
fewer bad.—Such are the fruits of the educa- 


tion they receive ; fuch alfo are the effects oc- 
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cafiohed by their own fituation. Thofe’ who 
poffefs undifputed power feldom, abufe it ; and 
fill {eldomer+does the head of a family take 
pleafure in rendering thofe miferable whom by 
nature Ne is bound to proteét: we may add, 
that a fevergign always loves and refpedts an 
enlightened people. 

China contains about fifteen thenfand man- 
darins of Ictters, and a full greater number of 
thofe who afpire to that title. Morality pre- 
vails there in its utmoft vigcur ; 1 1 the fource 
from which almoft all the Chinefe ied have 
ween grawn: hence they have more power over 
the peaple, and are more reverenced by the 
foverciens themfelves. This influence matt 
have been very powerful, {jncc it has even 
triumphed over the Tartars, who conquered 
China: they fubmitted to the laws and cuf- 
toms, and, what isftill more, adopted the cha- 
racter and genius of the pgople whom they 
fubjeéted. The five emperors whom this new 
dynafty has already given to China will be 
ranked among the number of her beft*fove- 
reigns ; and the nampe of Kang-/y will fhinc for 
ever in the annals of that country. 
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CHAP. IL 
MANDARINS OF LETTERS. 


VERY thing has its inconveniencies.— 
4 The literati are highly honoured in 
China ; and to their influence we may, in a 
great meafure, afcribe the mildnefs and equity 
of the Chinefe government : but the balance 
inclines perhaps a little too much in their fa~ 
vour, A mandarin of arms is far from enjoy- 
ing the fame confideration as a mandarin of 
letters: hence it happens, that there is ‘little 
emulation among the higher military ranks: 
but of this we fhall {peak hercafter. Our bufi- 
nefs at prefent is with mandarins of letters. 
To arrive at this degree, it is neceffary to 
have paffed through feveral others ; fuch as that 
of bachclor (fe, or “/ai), of licentiate (47u-gin), 
and of doctor ( ifing-see ). Sometimes by favour 
it is fufficient to have attained to the two firft 
degrees; but even thofe on whom the third is 
conferred, obtain at firft only the government 
of a city of the fecond or third clafs, The 
manner of proceeding in this electiqn is as 
follows: 
B4 When 
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When feveral places happen to become va~ 
cant, the emperor, who is mmcediately in- 
formed, invites to court a like number of lite- 
rati, whofe names are infcribed in a lift. The 
names of the vacant governments are put into 
a box, which is raifed fo high, that the can- 
didates can only reach it with their hands. 
They then draw in their turns, afd each is ap- 
pointed governor of that city of which he has 
drawn the name. 

We have already faid, that no office is pur- 
chafed in China: but by this we mean only, 
that,the empcror receives no emolunfent from 
the difpofal of offices, and that the fale of places 
is not fanétioned by government. We kifow 
that the Chincte, as rvell as the pcopie of many 
other nations, fet a numerary value on things 
which, in reality, have none. 

There are eight orders of mandarins in China, 
The firft is that of the ca.uo. Their number is 
not fixed: it depends on the will of the prince. 
Minifters of ftate, the prefidents of the fupreme 
courts, and all the fuperior officers gf the mi- 
litia, are chofen frgm among the ca/ue. The chief 
of this order is called chesu-fiang. He is pre- 
fident slfo of the emperor’s council; and the 
prince always repofes great confidence in him, 

Frony 
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From the fegond order of mandaring are fe- 
le€ted the viceroys and prefidents of the fupreme 
councils of the different provinces. Every man- 
darin of this rank is called /e-Arnfe; that is to 
fay, a man of acknowledced ability, 

The title of tchong-chueo, or fchool of man- 
darins, is given to thole of the third order. One 
of their principal funétions is tc aét as fecre- 
taries to the emperor. 

Certain employments are alfo affigned to 
each of the other clafles. It is the bufinefs of 
the mandarins of the fourth order, ftyled 
y-tchuen-1&, when no particular government is 
entrufted to them, or when they belong to no 
fixed tribunal, to keep in repair the harbours, 
royal lodging-houfes, and barks of which the 
emperor is proprietor, in their diftrict. The 
fifth order (fig-pi-fao) have the inipeétion of 
the troops. The fixth (sun-t#n-hao) have the 
care of the highways. The feventh, or 4o-tao, 
‘have the fuperintendance of the rivers; and 
the eighth, called Aa:-fag, that of the gas 
In a word, the whole adminiftration of the 
Chinefe empire is entrufted .to the mandarins 
of letters.—From among them are chofen the 
2overnors of provinces, the governors of cities 
ef the firft, fecond and third clafs, and the‘pre- 

fidents 
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fidents and members of all the tribunals. Ho- 
noure are lavithed upon them, and every privi- 
lege and mark of diftinction feem to be referved 
for them alone. The homage which the people 
pay to every mandarin in office is almoft equal 
to that paid to the emperor himfelf. It is a 
received opinion among the Chinefe, that their 
monarch is the father of the whole empire ; 
that the governor of a province is the father of 
that province, and thit the mandarin who is 
governor of a city is alfo the father of that 
city: fuch an idea begets reipedt aud fubmif- 
fign ; and fellom are the Chinefe Geficient in 
eithor, The homage which the mandarins of 
letters require is not leffened by their great 
number. They amount to more than four- 
teen thousand; and yet the veneration which 
the people entertain for them 1s always the 
fame. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. I. 
MANDARINS OF ARMS. 


UBLIC honours are beftowed with a 
more fparing hand upon the mandarins 
of arms. Theysare never indulged with the 
fmallcf fhare in the government of the ftate; 
even the infpection of the troops, as we have 
faid, belongs to a clafs of the mandarins of 
letters: however, to be admitted to the rank of 
mandarin of arms, it is neceflary, as for that 
of mandarin of letters, to have paffcd through 
three degrees ; ‘one mufi have been fucceffively 
bachelor of arms, licentiate inarms, and do€or 
of arms. Strength of body, agility in perform- 
ing the different military exercifes, and a readi- 
nefs in comprehending and executing orders, 
are all that is required in mandarins of arms ; 
and in thefe confift the various examinations 
which candidates are obliged to undergo before 
they can be admitted to that rank. Candidates 
for the two firft degrees are examincd always 
in the capital city of the province. 
The mandarins of arms have tribunals, the 


members of which are feleGted from among 
their 
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their chiefs. Among thefe they reckon princes, 
dukes and counts: all thefe. dignities are found 
in China, or others equivalent to them. 

The principal of thefe tribunals is fixed at 
Pe-king. It is compofed of five different claffes. 

The firft is that of the mandarins of the rear 
guard. It is named Heou-fou. 

The fecond, that of the maadarins cf the left 
wing, which is called T/o-fou. 

The third, that of the mandarins of the right 
wing, named J cou-feon, 

The fourth is compofed of the mandarins of 
the advanced main guard, and ® known by 
the name of Tehong-fin. 

The fifth confills of the mandarins of the 
advanced guard., It is called Tfien-fou. 

Thefe five tribunals are fubordinate to a fu- 
‘preme tribunal of war, called Joug-tching-fou, 
awhich is alfo eflablifhed at Pe-king. The pre- 
‘fident of this tribunal is one of the great lords 
of the empire, whofe authority extends over 
all the officers and foldiers of the army. No- 
thing can have a greater refemblance to his 
ofjce than that of the ancient conflables of 
France. Like them, he can render himéelf£4 
midable to the fovereign himfelf ; but the cht 
refe policy has provided again{t fuch an incon- 
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venience. This prefident has for his affeffor a 
mandarin of letters, who enjoys the title and 
exercifes the fun@tion of fuperintendant of 
arms. He muft alfo take the advice of two in- 
fpectors, who are named by the emperor. This 
is not all: when thefe four perfons have agreed 
upon any meafure, their refolution muft ftill be 
fubmitted to the revifion of a fourth fupreme 
court, called Ping-pou, which is entirely of a 
civil nature. It may appear ftrange, that a tri- | 
bunal purely civil fhould be authorifed to de- 
termine upon military matters ; but fuch is the 
jealoufy occafioned by power, that the Pie-paye 
has under its jurifdidtion the whole militia of 
the empire. 

The chief of the mandarins of arms is a ge- 
neral by birth: his power in the ficld is equi- 
valent to that of our communders in chief. 
Under him he has a certain number of man- 
darins who at as ‘lieutenant-generals ; other 
mandarins difcharge the duty of colonels; others 
that of captains; and, laftly, others that of 
feutenants and enfigns, 

Tt is computed that there are in China be- 
tween eightcen and twenty thoufand man- 
daring of war: their number confequently is 
luperior to that of the mandarins of letters ; byt 

the 
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the importance of the latter makes them be 
confidered as the firft and principal body in 
the empire. This greatly tends to the encou- 
ragement of Ictters; but it damps and checks 
military ardour. Their weaknefs procured the 
Tartars the conqueft of China; and the Tartars 
have made no alteration fince in thefe two 
branches of the Chinefe conffitution. 


CHAI LV 


PORCES OF CHINA. MILITARY DISCIPLINE, 
ARMS OF THE TROOPS. DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF FORTILICATIONS. 


PA HE troops of this empire amount to more 
than feven hundred thoufand. This nu- 
merous army brings to pur remembrance what 
iitartans tell us concerning thofe of Ninus and 
ipiratnis, and, to defcend to latcr times, of 
: forces of Xerxes and Darius.—But this 
mayltitude will appear lefs aftonifhing in China,- 
when we coniider the extent of the uxpire,and 
its, enormous population: howevcr, we can 
jufily’ fay of the Chincfe troops, what is not 
told us of the Affyrian armies, nane arc better 
i clothed. 
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clothed, or better paid ; and, we may add, none 
are better armed,.according to their manner of 
fighting : however, in point of difcipline, they 
are not to be compared to the modern troops 
of Europe, and undoubtedly they are far infe- 
rior in courage. 

They have, befides, had few opportunities of 
exercifing it fince the laft invafion by the Tar- 
tars: and even thefe, according to the remark 
of Father Du Halde, are not what they were 
formerly. This is greatly owing to national 
education. No books are put into the hands of 
youth but thofe of morality; and the greater 
part of their:time is employed in acquiring a 
knowledge of the laws, and of the principles 
of government. Few of them fhew great incli- 
nation for a military life; and thofe who em- 
brace it, feldom have abilities for making a 
figure in any other line. They want what gene- 
rally raifes to eminence in every départment— 
they want emulation. 

The pay of a Chinefe or Tartar foldier is 
about two-pence halfpenny in fine filver, and 
a meafure of sice, per day. Some of them have 
double ‘pay. That of a horfeman is double the 
Pay of a common foot-foldier. The emperor 
furuithes a horfe, and -the horfeman receives 

two 
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two meafures of fmall beans for his daily fubs 


fiftence. What is called in France balancing 
accounts, or paving up arrcars, is done every 
three months in China: nothing is left due to 
the troops beyond that term. 

The beft foldiers of this empire are procured 
from the three northern provinces. Thofe fup- 
plied by the reft are feldom called forth: they 
remain quietly with their fainilies, and enjoy 
their pay. They have {eldom occafion to re- 
member that they are foldicrs, except when 
they are ordered to quell an infurreion, ac- 
company a mandarin governor, or to appear at 
& review. 

At every review their arms are carefully in- 
{pedted. Thole of a horieman, both offenfive and 
defeniive, confit of a hekmct, a cuirafs, a lance 
and a large fabre. Foot-foldiers are armed with 
a pike and fabre; fome of them with fufees, and 
others with bows and arrows. If any of thefe 
be found in bad condition, or if they are in the 
Jeaft rufled, this ncule isimmediately punished 
by thirty or forty blows of a flick, if the cul- 
prit is a Chinele; or with a hke number of 
lathes, if he is a Taitur. 

Thefe troops march generally in a very tu- 
muliuous manner; but they want neither fkill 

nor 
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nor agility in performing their different evolu- 
tions. The horfe form themfelves into {qua- 
drons, make an attack, engage and rally, with- 
out the leaft difficulty, by the found of a trum- 
pet or horn. The Chinefe foldiers, in general, 
handle a fabre well, and they fhew much dex- 
terity in fhooting with bows and arrows. 

We have already mentioned the fuperior of- 
ficers of thefe troops, in the preceding chapter : 
but to thefe we muft add twenty-four captains- 
general, and as many colonels of horie, created 
by the Tartats. Thefe are a kind of infpectors 
appointed to watch over the conduct of the 
Chinefe officers, 

Though there is great reafon to believe that 
the ufe of artillery is very ancient in China, it 
however appears to have been totally loft about 
the beginning of the laft century. Three or 
four cannons were to be feen w the gates of 
Nan-king ; but the.e was not a fingle Chinefe 
at that period who knew how to ufe them. In 
1621, when the city of Macao made a prefent 
of three piects of artillery to the emperor, it 
was found neceffary to fend three men alfo to 
load and fire them. 

The Chinefe were then fenfible that artillery 
might be employed with great fuccefs againit 

Vou. IL. C the 
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the Tartars, who, having advanced as far as the 
bottom of the great wall, had been inftantly 
difperfed by the three cannons fent from Macao. 
When they threatened to return, the inandarins 
of aims gave it as their opinion, that cannons 
were the beft arms they could ufe againft thefe 
barbarians, But how were they to be procured? 
The Chinefe fearcely knew how to point and 
fire agreat gun; and even that knowledge is far 
froin the art of cafting them. F.Adam Schaal, 
a Jefuit miffionsry, however, rendered them 
this inportant fervice. Some time after, Father 
Verbicfl, another Jefuit miflonary, undertook, 
be order of the emperor, to caft a new fet ; and 
he raifed the Chinefe artillery.to the number 
of three hundred and twenty pieces. The fame 
Jeluit had taught them the method of fortify. 
ing towns, of conitructing fortreffes, and of 
eredling other cdiices, accordin gto the rules of 
modern architeQure. The Jefuits in Europe 
Were not contented with fending zealous mif- 
fionaries to China: they thought it neceflary 
that zeal thould be united with talents. This 
wife precaution procured them admiffion to the 
centre of an empire, which till then had becn 
fhut againft every ftranger. 


It 
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It is computed that there are in China more 
than two thoufand places of arms, divided inta 
fix different claffes; viz. fix hundred of the 
firft ; five hundred, and upwards, of the fecond; 
three hundred of the third; about an equal 
number of the fourth; an hundred and fifty 
of the fifth ; and three hundred of the laft. To 
thefe we may join about three thoufand towers, 
or caftles, difperfed throughout the whole em- 
pire, all of which are defended by garrifons, 
Thefe caftles are intended to anfwer two dif- 
ferent purpofes: to check the incurfions of an 
enemy, and to prevent diffenfions or revolt 
among the fubjccts. Soldiers continually mouft 
guard there ; and, on the firft appearance of 
diforder or tuinult, the neareft centincl makes 
a fignal from the top of the tower, by hoifting 
a flag if it be in the day-time, or a lighted 
torch if in the night. The neighbouring gar- 
nifons immediately repair to the place whcre 
their prefence is neceflary, either to quell or 
Prevent a fudden commotion. 

The fortreffes of China, even thofe of the firft 
clafs, derive their principal flrength from their 
fituation, which, in general, is well chofen. 
They have, befides a rampart, a brick-wall, 
towers, and a ditch filled with water. A certain 
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city of antiquity, which was not fo well calcu~ 
lated to make refiftance, fuftained a fiege of ten 
years; and the neighbours of the Chinefe have 
been long deftitute of the true means of mak~- 
ing an attack. 

With regard to the frontiers of this vaft em- 
pire, Nature herfelf hath taken care to fortify 
them throughout their whole extent. The fea 
borders fix of the provinces; but it is fo fhal- 
low towards the fhore, that large veffels cannot 
approach it. Inacccfible mountains cover it 
on the welt, and the remaining part is defended 
by the great wall. : 

This ftupendous monument of human art 
and induftry exceeds every thing that we read 
of in ancient hiftory. The pyramids of Egypt 
are little, when compared with a wall which 
covers three larve provinces, ftretches along an 
extent of five hundred leagues, and ts of fuch 
an enormous thicknefs, that fix horfemen may 
eafily ride abreaft upon it.—Such is this cele- 
brated wall, which is indeed the only work of 
its kind in the world. It is flanked with towers, 
two bow-fhots diftant one from the other, 
which add to its ftrength, and render it much 
eafier to be defended. One third part of the 
able-bodied men of China were employed in 
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conftruGing this wall. The workmen were or- 
dered, under pain of death, to place the mate- 
rials of which it is compofed, fo clofely, that 
the leaft entrance might not be left for any in- 
ftrument of iron. This precaution contributed 
much to the folidity of the work, which is ftill 
almoft entire, though built two thoufand years 
ago. It was planned and executed by the firft 

emperor of the family of T/in* 
This aftonifhing barrier is become almoft 
ufelefs fince the re-union of the Tartars and 
Chinefe. 


This celebrated wall is not only carried through the 
low lands and valleys, but alfo over hills, and up the fteep 
brows of the higheft mountains. F. Verbieff, who had the 
curiofity to take the altitude of one of thefe upon which 
part of it is built, found, by the help of an inftrument, that 
if was one thoufand and thirty-fix feet above the level of 
the (pot upon which he ftood. The execution of this work 
tMerefore muft have coft immenfe labour, ince it was often 
neceflary to tranfport the materials of which st is con- 
ftruted, through a defert country, and to convey them to 
eminences inacceffible to horfes or carriages. Father Mar- 
tini, in bis Chinefe Atlas, fays that this wall begins at the 
Bulph of Leao-tong, and reaches to the mountains near the 
city of Kin, on the Yellow River; and that, between thefe 
two places, it meets with no interruption, except to the 
north of the city of Suen, in the province of Pe-tcheli, 
where it is intercepted by a ridge of hideous and inaccef- 
fible mountains, to which it is clofely united; and by the 
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Chinefe. ‘The latter did not force theirway 
through it. They were invited to the interior 
parts of China, to drive from the throne the 
ufgrper Licong-t/e, who was conquered and ex- 
pelled, and never agaip appeared 5 but the vic- 
torious ‘Tartar affumed his place, 

Thefe fame Tartars, who perhaps, as before 
tentioned, have loft fome of their ancient fpirit 
and military ardour,form however the ftrongeft 
and braveft part of the Chincfe militia. Every 

Tartar 


wwiver Hoang-ho, which pafles through it in its courfe to 
er fea. He adds, that, for other rivers ofeinferior fize, 
arches have been conftructed, like thofe of a bridge, through 
which they find a paflage. It has no kind of fupport but 
what is ufually given to ordinary walls, and it 1s almoft of 
the fame- form, not only where st ftretches acrofs plains 
{which aie very rare in that equntry), but even where it 
is carricd over high mountains. An intelligent traveller 
(Mr. Bell), who,én 1710, accompanied Capt. Mavatlof in his 
embafly to Pc-king, and whofe veracity feems to be un- 
quefhonable, tells us, that it as carried acrofs rivers, and 
over the tops of the hgheit hills, without the leaft inter- 
ruption, keeping neaily along that circular ridge of barren 
rocks which incloles the county; and, after running about 
twelve hundred miles, ends in impaflable mountains and 
fundy deferts, According to his account, the foundation 
confifts of large blocks ‘or fquare ftones Jad in mortar; 
hut all the seft is conducted of brick. Vhe whole is fo 

ftiong, 
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Tartar born in the ordinary clafs is enrolled 
from his cradle ; every Tartar of age to carry 
arms muft be ready to take the field on the 
fhorteft notice, and able to fight, according 
to the ftrict rules of military difcipline. The 
emperor’s fon, and every Tartar of diftin@ion, 
even to the loweft officer, muft be acquainted’ 
with the management of a horfe, know how 
to handle a bow and arrow, and to perform, at 
leaft, the clementary evolutions. The honours 
fo lavithly beftowed upon the mandarins of 


ftrong, and well built, that it fLarcely needs any repuirs, 
and, in fuch a diy climate, may remain in the fame can- 
dition for many ages. When carried over fteep rocks’ 
where no horfe can pafs, it 1 about fifteen or twenty fect 
high, and broad in proportion ; but, when running through 
a vally, or crofling a river, you behold a flrong wall, 
about thirty feet high, with fquare t wers at Certovn inter- 
Vals, and embrafures at equal diftances. The top of the wall 
ts flat, and paved with cut ftone, and where it rifes over a 
rock or eminence, there 15 an afcent by an eafy flone ftair. 
He adds—* This wall was bezun and completely finithed 
“in the fhort fpace of five years, and it 1s reported, the 
* labourers ftood fo clofe for many miles, that they could 
* hand the matefials fiom one to another. This I am the 
‘ more inclined to believe, as the rugged rocks among 
* which it 1s built muft have prevented all ufe of carriages; 
‘and neither clay for making bricks, nor any kind of 
* cement, could be found among them.’ 
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letters do not prevent the Tartars who inhabit 
China from preferring the profeflion of arms: 
they feem formed by nature for a military life- 
They imitate our ancient Franks, who left ta 
the vanquifhed Gauls the care of cultivating 
the earth, and referved to themfelves that of 
defending it. 





CHAP V. 


SUPERIOR TRIBUNALS OF CHINA. 


HE principal of thcfe tribunats is the 
Emperor's Grand Council, which is 
compofed of all the minifters.of ftate, prefidents 
and affeffors of the fix fovereign courts, of 
which we are going to {peak, and of thofe of 
three other trikunals, which we fhall alfo have 
occafion to mention. This council is never af- 
fembled but on affairs of the greateft import- 
ance. In all other cafes, the Emperor’s Private 
Council is fubftituted for it. 

The fix other fuperior tribunals of China 
are eftablithed, like the preceding, at Pe-king. 
Their general denomination is /eow-pou. The 

firf 
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fart is called /i-pou. This tribunal furnithes 
mandarins for the different provinces, watches 
over their condud, keeps a journal of all their 
tranfaCtions, whether good or bad, and informs 
the emperor of them, who punithes or rewards 
them according to its report. It appears, that 
the funtions of this tribunal are equally deli- 
cate and formidable ; it is a kind of civil inqui- 
fition eftablifhed by found policy. 

This fuperior tribunal is fubdivided into 
four others, which are fubordinate to it. The 
firft is entrufted with the care of feleGing thofe 
who, on account of their learning, talents, or. 
good behaviour, are capable of filling the dif- 
ferent offices under government. The fe- 
cond examines the conduct of the manda- 
rins. The third affixes a feal to all public aéts, 
Bives to each of the mandarins the feals be- 
longing to his dignity and employment, and 
examines the feals of the different difpatches 
addreffed to the court. The fourth inquires into 
the merit of the grandees of the empire, as 
well princes of the imperial blood, as others on 
whom titles merely honorary are conferred. 
The Principal fecret of the Chinefe government 
is, that the different departments be properly 
infpedted ; that every tranfaction be thoroughly 

M- 
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inveftigated ; that fuitable rewards be given to 
the deferving, and that punifhments be inflicted 
on the guilty adequate to their crimes. 
Hou-pou, which fignifies grand treafurer, is 
the name of the fecond fovereign court. This 
tribunal has indeed the fuperintendence of all 
the finances of the ftate. It is the guardian and 
protector of the treafures and domains of the 
emperor: it keeps an exact account of his re- 
venues and expences, gives orders for the pay- 
ment of penfions and falaries annexed to cer- 
tain offices, and for the delivery of rice, pieces 
of filk, and moncy, which are diftributed not 
only among the great lords, but alfo among all 
the mandarins of the empire. The coining and 
management of money, the public magazines, 
the cuftom-houfes, the colleQtiug of the duticss 
are all under its infpection; and, laftly, it keeps 
an exact regifter of the families that compofe 
this vaft empire. ‘To go through all thefe de- 
tails muft be attended with immenfe labour 
aud fatigue ; but this court has to affift it four- 
tecn other inferior courts, whichare difperfed 
throughout the different provinces of China. 
The third fovereign court is that of Ceremo- 
nies, [tis called Li-pox. Li fignifies ceremony, 
and pow tribunal. It is an undifputed fad, that 
ceremonies 
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geremonies form, in part, the bafis of the Chi- 
nefe government. This tribunal therefore takes 
care to fupport them, and to enforce the ob- 
fervance of them ; the arts and {ciences are alfo 
under its infpection. The emperor confults 
this tribunal when he is about to grant favours 
or confer honours. It takes charge of the re~ 
pairs of temples, regulates every thing that re- 
lates to the annual facrifices offered up by the 
emperor, and even to the entertainments which 
he gives either to ftrangers or to his own fub- 
jects. It is the Tribunal of Ceremonies alfo 
which reccives, lodges, treats and difmiffes am- 
baffadors ; and, laftly, it takes care to preferve 
tranquillity among the different religious feats 
tolerated in the empire. It has four fubaltern 
tribunals to affift it. 

The Tribunal of Arms (Ping-pou) forms the 
fourth fovereign court. It compsehends in its 
jurifdi€tion the whole militia of the empire ; all 
the fortreffes, arfenals, magazines and ftore- 
houfes of every kind ; it infpects all the manu- 
faGories of arms, both offenfive and defenfive; 
€xamines and appoints officers of every rank, 
and is compofed, as we have already faid, of 
Mandarins of letters only. 
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The four tribunals which are dependant on 
this laft tribunai confift alfo of literati only. 
{t may be proper to remark here, that thefe 
fubaltern tribunals have great refemblance to 
the offices of our minifters. 

The fifth fuperior tribunal is the Criminal 
Bench, or General Court for all the Criminal 
Affairs of the Empire. It is named Hong-pou, 
Fourteen other tribunals are appointed for its 
affiftance ; but they are all fubordinate, and 
under fs infpection. 

The name of Cong-pfou (which fignifies, Tri- 
bynal of Public Works) is given to the fixth 
and laft fovereign court. Jt has the charge of 
{urveying and keeping in repair the emperor’s 
palaces ; thofe of the princes and viceroys, and 
the buildings where the tribunals are held ; the 
temples, tombs of the fovereigns, and all public 
monuments. « It has, befides, the fuperintend- 
ence of the ftreets, public highways, bridges, 
lakes, rivers, barks, and every thing that relates 
to internal or foreign navigation ; and, laftly, 
thar of the towers, which are fo neceflary for. 
maintaining peace and fafety in the interior 
parts of the empire. Four inferior tribunals 
ait ix in the difcharge of its duty. The firft 
makes defigns and draws plans of public works; 

the 
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the fecond has under its direGion all the work- 
fhops in the different cities of the empire; the 
third furveys caufeways, roads, bridges, canals, 
rivers, &c. The fourth takes care of the em- 
peror’s palaces, gardens and orchards, and re- 
ceives their produce. 

The members which compofe all thefe dif- 
ferent inferior tribunals are half Chinefe and 
half Tartars; and one of the two prefidents 
of each fuperior tribunal is always a Tartar 
born, 

That jealoufy which infeparably attends au- 
thority has occafioned the Chinefe to devife 
means for the counteracting of the too great 
influence which‘each of thefe fuperior tribunals 
might have over certain branches of the confti- 
tution. None of them has abfolute power in its 
own jurifdiction: its decifions can have no 
effect, without the concurrence of.fome other 
tribunal, and fometimes of feveral.—For exam- 
ple, the fourth tribunal, or that of War, has 
under its direétion the whole troops of the em- 
Pire; but it is the fecond fuperior court which 
is entrufted with the payment of them. To the 
fixth belongs the care of the arms, tents, cha- 
riots, barks and ftores neceflary for military 
Operations, Nothing that relates to any of 

thefe 
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thefe can be put in execution without the con 
currence of thofe three tribunals. 

It will perhaps be objcéted, that they might 
combine together, and act in concert, even con- 
trary to the interefls of the fovereign. The 
following precaution againft fuch én’ abufe 
highly deferves to be imitated. 

Every fupreme tribunal has its cenfor. This 
is an officer merely paffive, who decides upon 
nothing, but keeps a watchful cye over all. He 
affifts at all allensblics, revifes all their a@s, and 
makes no mention to the tribunals of any irre- 
pularity he has obferved, but immediately ac- 
quaints the emperor. He informs him alfo of 
the faults committed by the nfandarins, either 
in the public adminiftratjon of affairs, or in 
their private conduct. He even fometimes re- 
proves the emperor himfelf for his. The co- 
tao (for thig is the name given to thefe rigid 
cenfors) are dreaded and refpeCted by all claffes 
of people in the empire. They are never re- 
moved from their places but in order to be pro- 
moted ; and as they hold them for life, this 
fecurity gives them courage to fpeak out, when 
they obferve any impropriety or abufe. 

Their accufation is fufficient to fet on foot 
an inquiry, which generally leads to a proof 3 

the 
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the accufed is then difcharged from his office, 
were he even one of the firft men in the em- 
pire; and a common foldier, or the loweft 
among the dregs of the people, is held in as 
much eftimation as he. It is fomething re- 
markabte, that the complaints of thefe cenfors 
are referred to the very tribunals of which the 
accufed are members. They however feldom 
pafs fentence againft the cenfors; they arc afraid 
of being accufed themfelves. 

This is not all: the cenfors form alfo a tri- 
bunal which has the infpeCtion of the whole 
empire: it is named Tou-tché-yven. Its mem- 
bers have aright of remonftrating with the em- 
peror, whenever the intereft of the public, or 
that of the prince, renders it neceflary. Their 
infpeétion extends over all lawyers and mili- 
tary men in public employments, and over 
every rank of citizens. In fhort, they are, 
morally fpeaking, placed between the prince 
and the mandarins; between the mandarins 
and the people ; between the people and fami- 
lies; between families and individuals; and 
they unite generally to the importance of their 
office uncorruptible probity, and invincible 
courage. The fovereign may, if he proceeds to 
"Bour, take away their lives; but many of them. 

have 
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have patiently fuffered death, rather than be- 
tray the caufe of truth, or wink at abufes. It 
is not therefore fufficient to have got rid of one; 
they muft all be treated in the fame manner: 
the laft that might be fpared would tread with 
no lef refolution in the fteps of thofe who had 
gone before him. In the annals of no nation 
do we find an example of fuch a tribunal; yet 
it appears to be neceffary in all, without ex- 
ception. 

We muft not however imagine, that the pri- 
vileges of a cenfor give him a right to forget 
his duty to his fovereign, or to communicate 
to the public thofe remarks which he takes the 
liberty of making to him : were he only to give 
the leaft hint of them to his colleagues, he 
would be punifhed with death. He would fhare 
the fame fate, did he, in any of his reprefenta- 
tions, fufler a fingle word inconfiftent with 
moderation or refpect to efcape from him. It 
would be in vain for the emperor to pardon 
him: the nation, in a body, would require his 
punifhment. Whatever offence is given to the 
common father is confiddted as an infult to the 
people : they are afraid, and juftly, that thefe 
liberties, repeated, might induce him to aé& un- 
worthy of that glorious appellation. 

6 There 
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There is fill another tribunal which exifts 
no where but in China ; it ts that of Princes: 
it is gompofed of princes only. Some of the 
ordinary mandarins belong to it, as fubaltern 
pfficers, who draw out cafes, and prepare other, 
‘writings neceflary for, determining the iffue of 
a fuit. The names of all the children of the 
imperial family are infcribed, as foon as they 
are born, in the regifters of this tribunal ; and 
to thefe are alfo configned the dignities and 
titles which the emperor confers upon them. 
This tribunal is the only court where they can 
be tried; and, in cafes of accufation, it abfoives 
or punifhes them, according to its pleafure. 

We might juttly be accufed of negledt, were 
we to omit a tribunal no lefs peculiar to China 
than the two preceding, but better known than 

ither : it is the Tribunal of Hiftory, called by 

e Chinefe Han-lin-yven. It is compofed of 

€ greateft peniufes of the empire, and of men 

f the moft profound erudition ; but, before 
they are admitted as members, they muft uh 
dergo a fri examination. To them is en- 
truited the eduction of the heir, apparent ‘to 
the throne, and the compilation and arranging 
of the general hiftory of the empire. This laft 
Part of their office makes them formidable even 
Vox, ff, D to 
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to the emperor himfelf. They-have already 
given proof, that it would be eafier to opprefs, 
than feduce them. This is not all: his attempts 
to opprefs, or feduce them, would be configned 
to hiftory, in {pite.of all his efforts to fupprefs 
them. 

From this body are generally chofen the ca- 
Jao, or mandarins of the firft clafs, and the pre- 
fidents of the fupreme tribunals. 





CHAP. VI. 


CIVIL LAWS. 


HE Chinefe have taken almoft all thefe 
laws from their canonical books of mo- 
rality. Filial piety is their bafis, as well as that 
of their government. Some decrees of the em4 
perors, and efpecially thofe refpeGing the ob 
fervance of certain ceremonies, which cuftom 
has eftablithed, form the reft of the code. Ina 
word, the Chinefe jurifprudence contains every 
thing that is to be found in the beft moral 
writers. 
Every mandarin who is a governor, either 
of a province or city, is obliged, twice a month, 
te 
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to inftrud the people affembled round him, 
and to recommend to them the obfervance 
of certain falutary rules contained in the fol- 
lowing articles. An expres law points out thofe 
parts of morality which ought to be the fub- 
jects of thefe difcourfes. Furifprudence is taught 
in China in the fame manner as the principles, 
rules and myfteries of religion are taught in 
other countries, 

‘ArTicLe [. You muft carefully put in 
‘ pratice the duties prefcribed by filial piety, 
‘and ftrictly obferve that deference which is 
* due from a younger to an elder brother. By 
‘ thefe means only can you learn to fet a pro- 
‘per value upon thofe effential obligations 
‘which Nature impofes on all men. 

‘Art. If, You muft always preferve a re- 
* fpeétful remembrance of your anceftors : 
* hence will refukt conftant peace and union in 
* your famify. 

‘ Arr. IIB Let harmony and concord reign 
‘ throughout every village: by this, quarrels 
* will be banifhed, and law-fuits prevented 


* There feems here to he a pleonafm of ideas; for, if 
Union reigns in a village, there can certainly be neither 
Guarcels nor law-fuits, 
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“Art. 1V. Let the profeffion of thofe who 
* cultivate the earth, and breed ‘filk-worms, be 
“ efteemed and refpected by the public: you 
* will then want neither grain for your nourifh- 
* ment, nor clothing to cover you * 

‘Art. V. Let frugality, temperance, mo- 
‘defty and prudent cconomy, become the 
‘ objedts of your reflection, and regulate your 
* condudt. 

‘Art. VI. Lect the public fchools be care- 
* fully anaintained ; and, above all, Ict youth 
‘be intruded carly in the duties of life, and 
‘formed to good morals. 

‘Ax. VII. Let every one attend to his 
* own bulincfs, and to the duties of his office: 

they will be then better difcharged. 

Art. VII. Let all religious feéts be care- 
¢ fully extirpatcd as foon as they fpring up: it 
* might be too late afterwards. 

‘Art. La. Let the terior of the penal laws 
* eflablithed by fovercign authority be often 
* held up to the people —Rude and untra¢table 
* minds can be reftrained by fear only. 


* This conclufion 1s equally fimple and trivial. It points 
out to us both the motive of the ordinance, and what will 
refit from putting it mm prattice. 
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* Art. X. Endeavour to acquire a perfedt 
* knowledge of the rules of civility and polite- 
* nefs: thefe tend to maintain concord. 

* Arr. XI. Let the education of children, 
* and of younger fons, be the principal object 
* of your attention * 

“ArT. XII. Avoid flander, and abftain from 
* malicious accufations. 

“ArT, XIIE. Conceal none of thofe crimi- 
“nals who, on account of their ctimes, have 
* been banifhed from fociety, and condemned 
* toa wandering life: by concealing them, you 
* become their accomplices. 

‘XIV. Be punctual in paying the duties 
‘and taxes impofed by the prince: this will 
‘free you from the oppreffion of thofe who 
* collect them, and from vexatious lay-fuits + 


This article reminds us, that in China, as in fome of 
the provinces of France, the rizhts of a younger fon are 
much more circum({cribed than thofe of the eldeit, though 
the former may be far fuperior in point of abilities and 
merit. 

+ It appears, shat the officers appointed by the Chinefe 
government to collect the taxes are guilty of acts of op- 
preffion, as well as thofe of other countries: but the chief 
of this vaft empire thinks it is much eéafter for the people 
fo pay what is juftly due, than for him to prevent fuch 
ahufes. 

D3 ‘ART 
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“Art. XV. Be careful to a& in concert 
‘ with the magiftrates of the diftri@ to which 
* you belong, and to fecond their efforts in dif. 
‘ charging the dutics of their office: by thefe 
* means, they will be enabled to dete@& the 
* guilty, and to prevent robbery and theft. 

‘Art, XVI. Reftrain every fudden emo- 
* tion of paffion; and you will avoid many 
* dangers.’ 

It is evident, from the manner in which 
thefe ordinances are delivered, that the fove- 
reigns of China give even to their laws and 
regulations the form of maxims and precepts. 
Every Jaw among us is preceded by a preamble, 
{etting forth the reafon of enaéting it; but in 
China the law always precedes the explanation 
of the motive. 

Ceremonies do not form, in civil matters, 
the whole code of the Chinefe laws: it is al- 
ways and every where neccffury that zeal fhould 
be aflifted by the hand of power. Laws, there- 
fore, refpecting many important objeéts of in- 
ternal government have becn ilfited, at different 
periods, from the throne. 

Thofe which concern marriage are very ex- 
tenfive. A Chinefe can have only one lawful 
wife ; and it is ¢ven neceflary that her rank and 

age 
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age fhould be nearly equal to his own ; but he 
is permitted to have feveral concubines, whom 
he may receive into his houfe, without any 
formality whatever. He muft, however, firft 
pay to their parents a certain fum of money, 
and enter into a written engagement to treat 
their daughters weil. 

Thefe wives of the fecond rank are totaly 
depenJaut on the lawful fpoude: they are (or, 
at icaft, ought to be) always obedient to her 
orders. Their children are confidered as hers; 
they addrefs her as mother, and can give this 
title to her only. After her death, they are 
obliged to wear mourning for three years, to 
abfent themfelves from public examinations, 
and to refign their governments and offices. 
The death of their natural mother would not 
fubje@& them to the obfervance of any of thefe 
regulations. 

A widower, or a widow, may enter a feoond 
time into the matrimonial ftate; but equality 
of age and rank are then no longer neceflary 
conditions. The new hufband may choofe from 
among his concubines whomfoever he pleafes 
to be his lawful wife; and, in all cafes, this 
Bew marriage requites very few formalities. 

D4 A widow 
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A widow who has children becomes abfolute 
miftrefe of herfelf: her parents can neither 
compel her to remain in a ftate of widowhood, 
nor to enter again into that of marriage. 

Widows of moderate rank do not enjoy 
the fame privilege when they have no male 
children. The parents of their firft hufband 
can place them in marriage, without their con- 
fent, and even without their knowledge. They 
are authorifed by the law, to difpofe of them 
in this manner, in order that they may indem- 
nify themfclves, in part, for the moncy they 
have coft their former hufbands. This may be 
properly called, a power of {clling them : how- 
ever, if they are left big with child, this traffic 
is fufpended ; and it cannot take place if they 
bring forth a fon. 

To this law there are two exceptions: the 
firft is whef& the parents of the widow affign 
herea proper muntenance, and reimburfe thofe 
of the deceated hufband the other is when the 
widow embraces a religious life, and becomes 
a bonzeffe. 

Divorces are granted in China, as they were 
among all ancient nations, but with lefs facility, 
and only in certain cafes ; fuch as, of adultery, 
mutual diflike, incompatability of tempers and 

dif- 
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difpofitions, wndifcretion, jealoufy, abfolute dit 
obedience, fterility, or of hereditary and in- 
fectious difeafes. 

No hufband can fend away or fell his wife, 
until a divorce has been legally obtained and 
fanctioned by authority. If this regulation is 
not ftritly obferved, the buyer and feller be- 
come equally culpable. 

If a wife, who is acknowledged as lawful, 
withdraws privately from her family, the huf- 
band immediately fues; fentence is pronounced, 
and he may fell the fugitive, who then ceafes 
to be his wife, and becomes his flave, 

The law protects alfo every wife who is 
abandoned by her hufband. If he abfents him- 
felf for three years, fhe is at liberty to lay her 
cafe before the mandarins, who can authorife 
her to take another hufband. Were fhe to an- 
ticipate their confent, fhe would beeexpofed to 
the moft rigorous punifhment. 

The law forbids marriage in certain circum- 
flances, or declares it null if the parties have 
entered into that ftate contrary to what it pre- 
{cribes. The following are the cafes in which 
Marriage is illegal. 

Firft, If a young woman has been betrothed 
to a young maz, and if prefents have been 

given 
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given and received by the parents of the in 
tended hufband and wife, that young woman 
can have no other hufband. 

Secondly, If, in the room of a beautiful 
young woman fhewn to the female confidant 
whofe bufinefs it is to make up the match, 
another be fubftituted of a difagrecable figure; 
or if the daughter of a f&ce man marry his 
flave ; or, lafly, if any one give his flave to a 
free woman, and perfuade her parents that he 
is his fon or relation, the marriage is null and 
void ; and all thofe who have had any hare in 
carrying on the fraud are fevercly punifhed. 

Thirdly, Every mandurin of letters is forbid 
to form an alliance with any family refiding 
in that province or cityeof which he may be 
governor, The marriage is not valid if he tref- 
pafles againft this law; and he himfelf, befides, 
is condemfted to be fevcrely baftinaded. 

Fourthly, It is unlawful for any Chirefe 
youth to enter inta the flate of marriage while 
he wears mourning either for a father or mo-~ 
ther. If promifes have been made prior to the 
death of his parent, every engagement ceafes 
upon that event, and the young man is obliged 
to give information of it to the parents of his 
intended bride. The parents, however, are not 

on 
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en that account entirely freed from their pro- 
mifes. After the ufual time of mourning is ex- 
pired, they are obliged to write to the young 
gaan, to remind him of his engagement ; but 
the young woman is at liberty to give a denial, 
in cafe he does nof perlift, 

Marriage is alfo fufpended when a family 
experiences any fevere misfortune: it would be 
even fufficient, were a near re‘ation throwa 
into prifon; but this regulation may be fet 
adide, provided he gives his confent. 

Fifthly, Two brothers cannot efpoufe two 
fitters ; a widower is not at liberty to marry his 
fon with the daughter of the widow whom he 
efpoufes, nor is 4 man permitted to marry any 
of his own relations, however diflant the de- 
grees of confanguinity may be between them. 

This political regulation is much more ne- 
ceflary in an empire abounding with fuch an 
immenfe numbcr of inhabitants as China, than 
in any other country ; and every where clfe it 
ought to be confidcred as a very wile infti- 
tution, 

Every father of a family is refponfible for 
the condudt of his children: he is even ac- 
countable for that of his domeftics. All thofe 
faults are imputed to him which it was his 

duty 
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duty to prevent.—A wife law, efpecially in 
China, where fathers and matters exercife fo 
great authority over their children and flaves. 

No mother in China has the right of making 
a will. Adoption is authorifed by the law. The 
adopted child immediately enters into all the 
rights of a lawful fon ; he aflumes the name of 
the perfon who has adopted him; he wears 
mourning, if he happens to die ; he becomes 
his heir ; and he has a fhare of his money and 
effects, if any are left, as well as the reft of his 
children: a right only is referved to the father 
of making a few difpofitions in their favour. 

Every child, whether adopted or not, fuc- 
ceeds to the eflate of his father, but not to his 
dignity or titles, It is the emperor alone who 
can continue or confer them ; and, even then, 
he mult refign them when he attains to the 
age of fewenty ; but this is confidered to be 
rather an advice than a law. 

Every father has the right of felling his fon, 
* provided,’ fays the law, ‘ that the fon has a 
* right to fell himfelf; for he ofght not to have 
* more power over his own perfon than his 
* father. 

Cuftom has redtified this law among citizens 
af the higher and middling claffes. The fale of 

6 children 
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children is at prefent rather tolerated than per- 
mitted among people of inferior rank ; and all 
are forbid, under pain of punifhment, to fell 
them to comedians, or to thofe who are con- 
temned on account of the meannefs of their 
ftations, or the profligacy of their lives. 

A fon is always a minor during the life of 
his father. The latter is abfolute mafter of 
whatever he has inherited from his anceftors, 
or acquired by his own induftry. A fon is 
liable for the debts contracted by his father : 
the law excepts thofe of gaming. 

A father’s latter will cannot be fet afide: no 
error in the farm is fufficient to invalidate it. 

Slavery is authorifed in China; but the 
power of the mafter is entirely confined to 
what concerns his ferVvice. He would be pu- 
nifhed with death, were it proved, that he had 
taken advantage of his power, to debauch the 
wife of his flave. 

No hufbandman can be haraffed for the pay- 
ment of taxes, after hé has begun to till the 
earth ; that is to fay, from about the middle of 
{pring, to the beginning of harveft. 

Such are, in general, the eftablifhed laws in 
China, relative to civil affairs. With regard to 
certain temporary edits iffued by different em- 
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perors, we fhall mention one of the moft cefes 
brated, which we fhall tranfcrtbe from Father 
du Halde. The reader may thence acquire 
fome idea of the form and ftyle ufed in thefe 
kinds of writing. What follows was publifhed 
by Hoer-tchang, or Tfong, one of the ancient 
emperors of the dynafty of Tang: 

* Under our three famous dynafties, no mens 
© tion was ever made of the name of Foc: it is 
© fince the dynafties of the Fan and of the Hoe, 
€ that this feét, who introduced fatues, have 
© begun to fpread in China. Since that time, 
foreign cuftoms have becn infenfibly efta- 
© blifhed; and no proper precaution has been 
€taken to prevent them. .Thcir influertce 
¢ daity acquires freth vigour; the people are 
¢ unfortunately infected by them ; and the ftate 
© fuffers. At the two courts, in all cities, and 
€ on every mountain, nothing is to be feen but 
* bonzes of both fexes. The number and mag~ 
® nificence of their donzeries increafe every day; 
© artifts without number are employed in mak- 
* ing them ftatues of different materials ; great 
* quantities of gold are wafted in ornamenting 
them; and many of the people, forgetting 
that duty which they owe to their prince and 
‘their parents, enlift themfelves under the 
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© banner of a fuperior bonze. There are even 
© fome profligates who abandon their wives 
© and children, and feek among the bonzes 
© an afylum againft the laws. Can any thing 
‘ have a more pernicious tendency ? Our an 
¢ ceftors held it as a maxim, that, if there was 
© a man who did not labour, or a woman who 
‘did not employ her time in manufaduring 
‘ fitk, fome one in the ftate fhould refent it— 
¢ What muft be done, then, at prefent, when 
¢ an infinite number of bonzes, and people of 
© different defcriptions, both male and fe- 
© male, feed and clothe themfelves with the in- 
‘duftry of others, and employ workmen to 
© build fuperb edifices every where around, and 
‘to ornament them at a great expence? Mutt 
* we feck for any other caufe of the cxhaufted 
* flate in which the empire was, under the four 
‘ dynafties of Z/in, Song, T/é and Leang, and of 
* the deception which prevailed at thae time? 

* With regard to our dynafly of Tung, the 

* princes who founded it, after having fuccefs- 
* fully exerted the force of their arms to reftore 
* to the ftate its hncient tranquillity, they em- 
* ployed themfelves in regulating it by wife ° 
* and falutary laws: to accomplith which end, 
‘iaftead of borrowing apy thing from this 
“corrupted 
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¢ corrupted foreign fect, from the firft of thofe 
‘ years named tchifl-koan, Tai-tfong fet his face 
“ againft it; but he acted ‘with too much mo- 
¢ deration ; and the evil has ftill increafed. 
¢ As for me, after having read and confidered 
6 every reprefentation made upon this point, 
and after having maturely deliberated with 
¢ wife and prudent men, my refolution is fixed. 
© It is an evil; and it muft be remedied. The 
¢ moft intelligent of my officers in the pro- 
‘ vinces earnefily pre{s me to begin the work of 
© reformation. According to them, it will dry 
Sup the fource of thofe errors which have 
€ inundated the empire; it will be 2 mean of 
* re-eftablifhing the government of our an- 
* ceftors, prove a public benefit, and fave the 
“lives of the people. After this, how can I 
© negleé it? 

* I therefore order and command, in the firft 
“place, thofe four thoufand fix hundred 
© bonzeries which are difperfed every where 
* throughout the empire, to be abfolutely de- 
* ftroyed, and the bonzes and bonzeffes who 
‘inhabit them, and who amount, by enu- 
*meration, to twenty-fix cuvan+, to return ta 


® There were bonzeries for both fexes. 
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€ fociety, and pay their contingent fhare of the 
* ordinary taxes. 

‘ Secondly, that forty thoufand other bonze- 
©ries of inferior note, which are fcattered 
‘ throughout the country, be alfo deftroyed ; 
® that their revenues, which amount to feveral 
B ouan of Tfing*, be annexed to our domain; 
Sand that fifteen ouan of flaves, whom the 
6 bonzes held in fubjection, be enrolled by the 
© mapiftrates, and accounted free people. With 
‘ regard to foreign bonzes, whether of the Tai- 
© tfint,or the Mou-hou-pa,who have come hither 
‘to propagate the religious tenets obferved in 
‘their refpegtive kingdoms, and who amount 
* to about three thoufand, my command is, that 
“they return to their duty, as members of 
* fociety, in order that the manners and cuftoms 
‘of our empire may not be contaminated. 
‘ Alas ! we have long delayed to put things on 
‘ their ancient footing. Why fhould we défer 
*it any longer? We are firmly refolved and 


* A Chinefe piece of money, which is equal in value te 
the tenth part of an qunce of filver. 

+ Father du Halde thinks that Ta-tfn is Paleftine, and 
that by the Mou-hou-pa are meant the Chriftians ; but he 
Could not venture to decide, whether they were Greeks of, 
Neftorians, 
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© bent upon it: om ught, therefore, of this om 
* dinance, let our refolves be put in immediate 
* execution.—-Such +s our will. 

This will had its effe&. Few bonzeries were 
lef in the whole extent of China: one large 
one only was preferved at the northern, and 
another at the fouthern court, and one in each 
of the governments. Thirty bonzes were al- 
lowed to refide in cach of the large ones: the 
smaller had a fewer number. 


erie —————— 


CHAP Vii 


PENAL LAWS, AND ,PROCEDURE IN 
CRIMINAL MATTERS. 


'O laws can be more fevere than the 
penal laws of the Chinefe, if we believe 

fomie of our writers, who feem to be little ac- 
quainted with China. How is it poflible, that. 
a people naturally mild, fhoyld ever invent 
tiem * Without doubt, an avertion to crimes 
pight fuggelt them to legiflators. When Draco, 
the firit lawgiver of Athens, was afked, why 
he 
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he ordamed the punithment of death for the 
moft trivial faults—‘ It is, faid he, ‘ becaufé 
© the leaft appear to me worthy of death; and 
© have not been able to difcover any other 

‘ punifhment for the greateft.’ The feverity 
of his laws was mitigated by So/on; but thofe 
of the Chinefe have no ten for miti- 
gation. 

Thefe laws are fo combinetl, that no faule 
efcapes punifhment; and the chaftifement never 
exceeds the delinquency. Some crimes are pu- 
nifhed capitally in France, which in China are 
accounted deferving only of a flight correétion. 

The mode of procedure in criminal cafes 
among the Chinefe is perhaps the moft perfec 
of all others. Its flownefs becomes the fafe- 
guard of thofe who‘are unjuftly accufed ; and 
criminals gain nothing, fince time unveils the 
truth, which muft always be unfavourable to 
the guilty. 

Every perfon accufed is examined by five 
or fix tribunals ; cach of them examines thg 
procefs; and their inquiries are not only di- 
reed againft the accufed, but alfo againft the 
accufer and the witnefles—a fpecieg of pre+ 
eaution equally laudable and neceflary, which 
however is practifed no where but in China. 

E2 It 
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It is true, that the accufed remains in prifon 
till the procefs is finithed : but the Chinefe 
prifons are not horrible dungeons, difgufting 
with filth and obfcurity, like thofe of fo many 
other nations : they are fpacious, and have even 
a certain degree of convenience. 

One of the mandarins is obliged to infpect 
them frequently; and this he does with the 
greater punctuality, as he muft anfwer for 
thofe who are fick. He is obliged to fee them 
properly treated, to fend for phyficians, and to 
fupply them with remedies at the emperor’s 
expence. If one of thefe fick perfons dies, he 
muft inform the emperor, who often orders 
fome of the higher mandarins to examine, 
whether the infpecting mandarin has faith- 
fully difcharged his duty. ° 

The difference of the Chinefe punifhments 
is regulated by the different degrees of delin- 
quency. ‘One law, no doubt, will appear ex- 
ceedingly fevere and rigorous: it inflids the 
punifhment of death on thofe who ufe pearls. 

The flighteft of all their punifhments is the 
baftinado, which is only ufed for chaftifing thofe 
who have been guilty of very trivial faults. 
The criminality of the offender determines the 
number of blows which he muft receive; but 

the 
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the loweft number is twenty : the punifhment 
is then confidered only as a fimple paternal 
‘torrection, and as having nothing infamous 
attached to it. The emperor even orders it to 
be infli&ted upon fome of his courtiers; but this, 
however, does not prevent them from being 
afterwards received into favour, nor from being 
as much refpected as before. 

The baton, or pan-i/ée, ufed for this punifh- 
ment, is a piece of bamboo, a little flatted, 
broad at the bottom, and polifhed at the upper 
extremity, in order that it may be more eafily 
managed with the hind. Every mandarin may 
ufe it at pleafure, in certain cafes, either when 
any one forgets to falute him, or when he ad- 
minifters public juftice. On fuch occafions, he 
fits gravely behind a table, upon which is 
placed a bag filled with {mall fticks, while a 
number of petty officers ftand round him, each 
furnifhed with fome of thefe pan-ifées, and 
waiting only for his fignal to make ufe of 
them. The mandarin takes from the bag one 
of thofe little: fticks which it contains, and 
throws it into the hall of audience. The cul- 
prit is then feized, and ftretched out, with his 
belly towards the ground; his br@eches are 
pulled down to his heels, and an athletic do- 

E 3 meftic 
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mneftic applies five {mart blows of his pan-t/ée 
another fueceeds, and beftows five more, if the 
mandarin drawe another {mall baton from the 
bag, agd thus, by gradation, until the judge is 
pleafed to make no more fignals. But this is 
not all: the criminal who has undergone thia 
chaflifement muft throw himfelf on his knees 
before the judge, incline his body three times 
yo the earth, and thank him for the care which 
he takes of his education. 

The punifhment of the wooden collar is alfa 
ufed in China ; but the criminal is not attached 
to it: he carries it with him: This wooden col, 
Jar, which the Portuguefe call thé cangue, ig 
compoled of two pieces af woud; hollowed out 
jn the middle, which, when put together, Icave 
fafficient room for the neck of a man or wo- 
ynan. They are laid upon the fhoulders of the 
stiminal, and joined clofely together, in fuch 
@ manner, that he can neither fee his feet, nor 
put his hands to his mouth; he is incapable 
of cating without the affiftance of another, and 
js obliged to carry his difagreeable burden both 
night and day. It generally weighs from fifty 
to fixty. pounds; but there are fome which 
weigh two hundred. The weight is regulated 
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actordisig to the degree and nature of the 
crime. 

The duration of this punithment fer robe 
bery, for having broken the peace, or difturbed 
a family, or for being a notorious gambler, ia 
generally three months. The criminal is net 
at liberty to take fhelter in his own houfe: he 
is ftationed, for a certain {pace of time, either 
in fome public fquare, at the gate of a city or 
temple, or even of the tribunal in which he 
was condemned. When the term of his punifh- 
ment is expired, he is again brought before the 
mandarin, who exhorts him ia a friendly man- 
ner to amend, frees him from the cangue, and 
difcharges him, after he has received twenty 
found blows, 

Other crimes, of an inferior nature to homi~- 
cide, are punished either by banifhment, which 
is often for life, if the criminals be {ent into 
Tartary ; or by condemning them to drag the 
royal barks for three years; or to have their 
cheeks marked with a hot iron, The figa 
which refults from this operation indicates the 
ature of their tranfgrefiion : they cannot ape 
Pear in public, without being deteGed and im- 
mediately known for what they are, 

Ey Robbery 
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Robbery between relations is more feverely 
punithed than if it had been committed on a 
flranger. 

The moft atrocious robbery among the Chi- 
nefe is when younger brothers, or nephews, 
appropriate to themfelves, before-hand, any 
part of a fucceffion in which they have a right 
to fhare with their elder brothers or uncles. 

Whoever informs againft his father or mo- 
ther, grandfather or grandmother, uncle or 
eldeft brother, is condemned to receive an hun- 
dred blows of the pan-i/ée, and to be banifhed 
for three years, even although the accufation 
may be juft: if it be falfe, he is flrangled. 

All criminal intercourfe between relations 
of different fexcs is punifhed, and in propor. 
tion to the degrees of confanguinity between 
them. 

The fon or grandfon who is deficient in his 
duty to his father or mother, grandfather or 
grandmother, is condefnned by the law to re- 
ecive an hundred blows of the pan-t/ce ; if he 
gives them abufive language, he is ftrangled ; if 
he lifts his hand againft them, he is beheaded ; 
and if he wounds or maims them, his fleth is 
torn from his bones with red-hot pincers, and 
he is cut into a thoufand pieces, 

If 
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If a younger brother abufes his elder, he 
is condemned by the law to receive an hun- 
dred blows of the pan-tfee. If he dares to 
ftrike him, he is condemned to exile. 

The burying-place of every family is fa 
cred, unalienable, and in no cafe can be feized. 
it is forbidden under pain of death to cut the 
trees growing upon it, except when they are 
decayed ; and even then, not until a mandarin 
has infpe€ted them, and attefted their condi- 
tion. Whoever carries away from any of 
thefe burying places the {malleft of their or- 
naments, is purfued, and punifhcd as if guilty 
of facrilege. 

Homicide is punifhed with death. The 
man, who in an accrdcntal quarrel happens to 
kill his adverfary, is ftrangled without re- 
miffion ; but the gallows is unknown in China, 
A rope about fix or feven feet in length, with 
a running noofe, is thrown over the criminal’s 
head; a couple of domeftics belonging to the 
tribunal pull it frongly in different directions, 
then on a fudtlen quit it; a few moments 
after they give a fecond pull, which generally 
finithes the bufinefs: a third is feldom ne- 
ceflary, 
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In certain ‘caritons of China, the fame ope- 
ration is performed with a kind of bow. The 
criminal is placed on his knees ; the ftring of 
the inftrument is then put round his neck, 
which being ftrongly comprefled by the elafti- 
city of the bow, he is inftantly ftrangled 
when the executioner gives it a {mart pull to- 
wards him. 

Beheading, which among us is not ac- 
courted difhonourable, is confidered by the 
Chinefe as the moft difgraceful of all punifh- 
ments. It is refervedsfor defperate affaffins 
onty, or for thofe who commit fome crime 
equally atrocious as murder. The Chinefe 
affign the following reafon why this punith- 
ment is the moft ignominious of all. ‘ The 
* head,’ fay they, ‘ is the nobleft part of man ; 
* and if he lofes it wheu he expires, his body 
* is not preferved in that intire ftate in which 
* it was when he received it from his parents. 
* This refleation is agreeable to the manners of 
* thefe people, and conliftent with that kind of 
* homage which they pay to their parents.’ 

To de’ cut tm a thoufand pieces——This is a 
kind of punifhment, which was never known 
but in China. It is deftined for ftate criminals 
or rebellious fubjedts, After the criminal is 
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tied to a poll, the executioner f{calps the dkin 
from his head, and puils it over his eyes; he 
afterwards tears the fieth from different parts 
of his body, and never quits this horrid la- 
bour, until fatigue renders him unable to pro- 
ceed. He then abandons what remains of 
the body to the ferocity of the people, whe 
finith what he has left undone. 

Some fovereigns have caufed this punith- 
ment to be executed with the utmoft rigour; 
by others it has been mitigated. The law it- 
felf does not extend its feverity fo far; it or~ 
ders, and without doubt it is fufficient, that 
the criminal’s belly be opened, that his body 
be cut into fevera: pieces, and thrown either 
into fome river, or into a ditch, which ferves 
as a common burying place for great cri- 
mMinals. 

Much has been written in France, agd with 
Great ability, againft the torturing of crimi- 
nala, either in the common or extraordinary 
manner, The firft is happily fuppreffed, the 
fecond fill fubfifts ; but they are both pradtifed 
im China, Even the ordinary torture there is 
extremely feyere ; it is applied on the feet and 
hande. For the feet an inftrument is ufed, 
which confifts of three crofs pieces of wood, 

That 
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That in the middle is fixed, the two others 
turn, and are moveable. The feet of the 
criminal are put into this machine, which 
fqueezes them fo clofely, that the ancle-bones 
become flat. The torture applied to the hands 
appears to be Icfs painful. Small pieces of 
wood are placed diagonally between the fingers 
of the culprit; his fingers are then firmly 
tied with cords, and he is fuffered to remain 
for a certain time in that painful fituation. 

The extraordinary torture is terrible; it 
confifls in making {mall gafhes in the body of 
the criminal, and tearing off his fkin in the 
form of thongs: but this punifhment is never 
ufed, except where great érimes have been 
committed, fuch as treafon, or when the cri- 
minal’s guilt has been clearly proved, and it is 
found neceflary to compel him to difcover his 
accomplices. 

Thofe who read the hiftory of China, will 
be apt to fall into certain mittakes refpeGing 
the penal laws of that nation. Some of its 
fovereigns have indulged themfelves in prati- 
fying fanguinary caprices, which were not 
authorized by the laws, and which have often 
been confounded with them ; but thefe princes 
are ever yet ranked among the number of ty- 

rants, 
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rants, and their names are ftill abhorred and 
detefted throughout the whole empire. The 
Chinefe, in their criminal procedure, have a 
great advantage over all other nations: it is 
almoft impoffible that an innocent man fhould 
ever become a victim, by a falfe accufation: in 
fuch cafes the aecufer and witnefles are ex- 
pofed to foo much danger. The flownefs of 
the procefs, and the numberlefs revifions it 
undergoes, are another fafeguard for the ac- 
cufed. In fhort, no fentence of death is ever 
put in execution, until it has been approved 
and confirmed by the emperor. A fair copy 
of the whole, procefs is laid before him; a 
number of other copies are alfo made out both 
in the Chinefe and Tartar languages, which 
the emperor fubmits ‘to the examination of a 
like number of doétors, either Tartars or Chi- 
nefe. 

Such is the care employed by the mafter of 
more than two hundred millions of fubjects, 
in order thar he may not run the rifque of 
lofing even one of them without neceffity. 
When the crime is of great enormity, and 
clearly proved, the emperor writes with his 
own hand at the bottom of the fentence, 

When you receive this order, let it be exe- 

7 cuted 
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cuted without delay.’ In cafes where the 
crime, though punifhable by death according 
to law, is ranked only in the ordmary clafs, 
the emperor writes at the bottom of the fen 
tence, ‘ Let the criminal be detained in prifon, 
* and executed in autumn.’ Criminals are ge- 
nerally cxecuted in that feafon, and all on the 
fame day. The emperor never writes an or- 
der for any execution until he has prepared 
himfelf by fafting. 

This monarch, like all other fovereign 
ptinces, has the power of pardoning ; but for 
the fake of maintaining good order in fociety, 
he very feldom ufes this prerogative. The 
only exceptions are in favour of the fon of a 
widow, who has not again entered into the 
married ftate; of the Heir of an ancient fa- 
mily ; of the defcendants of great men, or 
of citizens, who have defervcd well of theiy 
country ; and laftly of the fons or grandfons 
of a mandarin, who has become illuftrious, 
and diftitguifhed himfelf by faithfully dif- 
charging the dutics of his office. Neither a 
man who has attained to a great age, nor a 
child, can be cited before any tribunal. The 
fon.of a father and mother, wha are both very 
seed, is pardoned, when hie pardon does uot 

2 hurt 
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burt private property, or the public repofe ; 
and if the fons of fuch a father and mother 
be all guilty, or accomplices in the fame crime, 
the youngeft is pardoned in order that he may 
comfort and affift the authors of his exiftence. 

There is nothing ufelefs or arbitrary in the 
criminal procedure of the Chinefe. The ac- 
cufed are always accounted innocent until they 
are convicted and condemned; and even then, 
they are allowed every indulgence which can 
alleviate the mifery of their fituation. Liberty 
excepted, they are fcarcely deprived of any 
thing. 

A jailor who exercifes cruelty and oppref- 
fion towards any of his prifoners; a fubaltern 
judge who fubjeéts a criminal to any reftraints 
but thofe authorifed by law ; a fupcrior judge 
who affumes to himfelf a power of adding to 
the rigour and feverity of the law, are all pu- 
nifhed, and their flighteft punifthment Always 
is to be depofed. 

The near relation of an accufed perfon ac- 
knowledged to be guilty, is permitted to put 
him(elf in his place, and to undergo the pu- 
nithment infided by the law, provided how- 
ever that the chaftifement be flight, and, the 
acculed his ancient friend. Father du Halde 
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cites the example of a fon, whofe father was 
condemned to be baftinadoed. The young 
man threw his arms around the body of his 
father, and with tears begged to be punifhed 
in his ftead. The mandarin, touched by the 
noble generofity of the youth, pardoned the 
criminal: fo highly refpeted is filial piety in 
China, 

The fons, grandfons, wife, and brothers of 
2 Chinefe condemned to banifhment, are al- 
lowed to follow him, and take up their refi- 
dence with him. The relations of all perfons 
accufed, whatever their crimes may be, are 
permitted to vifit them in prifon, and to give 
them every affiftance in their power: they are 
even encouraged to do this, inftead of being 
prevented. 

The ability of a judge, who has been 
able to detet a criminal amidft all his fubter- 
fuges to elude jultice, is lefs cfteemed and ad- 
mired than that of the judge, whofe penetra- 
tion has faved an innocent man, when every 
ftratagem that calumny can invent, or malevo- 
lence fuggeft, has been employed to ruin him. 
The emperor himfelf ranks among the moft 
honourable years of his reign, thofe in which 
tre has had feweft occafions to draw the {word 
of juitice. 

CHAP 
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CHAP. VIIf. 


INTERNAL POLICE OF THE CITIES 
OF CHINA, 


GREAT many things may be remarked 
in the government of China, which efta- 
blith fome fimilarity between it, and that of 
France. This fimilarity may be perceived even 
in the internal police of their cities. Paris is 
divided into different quarters, fo is every city 
in China, An officer or magiftrate is ap- 
pointed for eacli quarter, who has a certain 
number of houfes under his infpection; he 
is anfwerable for every thing that paffes in 
them contrary to good order; and if he ne- 
gleats to make proper inquiry into affy irre- 
gularity, or to inform the mandarin governor, 
he is fubje€ted to the fame punifhment as thofe 
who are refractory. 
Every father of a family is an infpeétor of 
a different kind., Each is obliged to anfwer 
for the conduét of his children and domeftics ; 
and for this reafon, becaufe he has every kind 
of authority over them. 
Vow. I, F Neigh- 
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Neighbours are even obliged to anfwer for 
neighbours; they muft give every help and 
affiftance in thele power to one another, in 
cafes of robbery and fire, efpecially if thefe 
accidents happen in the night-time. 

Every city is furnithed with gates, and all 
the ftreets are barricadoed as foon as night 
comtmences. Centinels are pofted at certain 
intervals, who ftop all thofe who walk abroad 
in the night-time, and a certain number of 
horfemen are generally ftationed on the ram- 
parts, who go the rounds for the fame purpofe. 
The citizen of diftinGion, the loweft me- 
chanic, and the malefactor, who hopes by 
favour of the darknefs to eludé their vigilance, 
and efcape examination, arc all arrefted with- 
out diftindiion, Seldom do people of any 
character, however Jow their rank may be, 
expofe “themfelves to the danger of falling 
into the hands of the police. Mgt, fay the 
Chinefe magiftrates, 1 defgned for repofe, and 
the duy for labour. 

Strid watch is kept in thé day-time at every 
city to odferve thofe who enter: for this pur- 
pole, a {trong guard is pofted at each gate; the 
air, looks, and phyfiognomy of the paffengers 
are Carefully examined ; if on being queftioned 

their 
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their accent betrays them, and difcovers them 
to be ftrangers, they are immediately carried 
before a mandarin: they are even often de- 
tained until the will of the governor be 
known. 

This precaution is founded on an ancicnt 
maxim of the Chinefe, not to admit ftrangers 
among them. Thcy fuppofe that in procefs of 
time, an alteration of manners, cuftoms, and 
ceremonies might refult from fuch an inter- 
courfe, and give birth to quarrels, party dif- 
putes, and fedition, and at length overturn 
the conftitution. 

We have ulready faid, that murdcr is pu- 
nithed with death in China, even when it hap- 
pens in confequence of a fudden quarrel; but 
icncounters of this kind are feldom attended 
with a fatal iffue, efpecially among the lower 
claffes of people. When two chamgions are 
defirous of coming to blows to revenge an 
infult, each throws afide the flick, or whatever 
other weapon he may have in his hand, and 
they decide the quarrel with their fifts only ; 
but they oftener go before a mandarin, and 
beg him to fettle their difpute. The magif- 
trate hears them with much gravity, and after 
having examined into the merits of the cafe, 

F-2 orders 
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orders the mof culpable to receive a found 
baftinading, and fometimes even both. 

None but military people are permitted to 
wear arms in public; and this privilege is ex~ 
tended even to them only during aétual war: 
at other times they mu(t appear like plain ci- 
tizens, except when they attend a review, 
mount guard, or accompany a mandarin. This 
has been at all times a prevailing cuftom among 
eaftern nations, and ftill fubfifis among the 
Turks, Proftitutes are not fuffered to remain 
within the walls of any city, but they may re- 
fide in the fuburbs, provided they do not keep 
a houfe of theirown. On the other hand fome 
individual is exprefsly authoriféd to afford them 
lodging; he muft watch ever and obferve their 
conduct; and if there arifes any noife or quar- 
rel in his houfe, he alone is refponfible, and 
punithed for it. 

Every city of China, and fometimes even 
an ordinary town, enjoys the advantage of an 
eftabliihment which has been introduced onty 
of late yeats into Paris. It-is an office called 
by the Chinefe Tang-pou, and anfwers to our 
Mont de Piété: its regulations are almoft the 
fame,sand money may be immediately bor- 
rowed there upon pledges. No preliminaries 

are 
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are neceflary, the tranfaction is concealed as 
an inviolable fecret, and the borrower may 
remain unknown. If he choofes to tell his 
name, it is written down; if he does not, no 
further queftions are afked him. Thofe who 
belong to this office are contented with taking 
an exadt defcription, when the cafe requires it, 
of the figure of the perfon, that they may be 
able in any event to give an account to the po- 
lice. They even carry their precaution fo far 
as to employ people, who follow and watch 
the borrower, when they have received pledges 
from him which appear to be unfuitable to 
his rank, or of greater value than he might be 
fuppofed able to purchafe; but unlefs con- 
nivance be proved, the office never fuftains 
any lofs, 

The ufual intereft of money in China is 
thirty per cent. which proves that coifl is very 
fcarce in that country. At this rate money 
may be borrowed at the Zang-pou. Every 
pledge is marked with a number when left at 
the office, and the office muft be anfwerable 
for it; but it becomes its property the very 
day even after the term mentioned in the note 
of agreement is expired. The remaining con- 
ditions have {uch a perfedt refemblance to thofe 
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of our Mont de Pieté, that it would be fuper- 
fluous to mention them here. 

Gaming and every diverfion that tends to 
promote or encourage idlenefs, is abfolutely 
forbidden to young people ; the whole of their 
time almoft is employed in ftudy. Such a 
mode of education, attended with great re- 
ftraint, would no doubt appear highly dif- 
gufting to our youth in Europe; but in a 
country where merit, and merit alone conducts 
to dignity and honour, and where ignorance 
is negleéted and defpifed, encouragement 
overcomes difguft, and no application is con- 
fidered as a hardfhip. 





CHAP. IX. 
GENERAL POLICE, 


“SHE fecurity of travellers, and an eafy 
mode of conveyance for paflengers and 
merchandife of every kind, are objedts to 
which particular attention feems to have been 
paid by adminiftration in China. The man- 
ner 
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ner in which the public yoads are managed 
greatly contributes to the former. 

Thefe roads are in general very broad ; 
they are paved in all the fouthern provinces» 
and in fome of the northern; but when that 
is the cafc, neither horfes nor carriages pais 
along them. Valleys have been filled up, and 
paffages have been cut through rocks and 
mountains, in order to make commodious high- 
ways, and to preferve them as nearly as pof- 
fible on a level. ‘They are generally bordered 
with very lofty trecs, and fometimes with 
walls eight or ten feet in height, to prevent 
travellers from entcring into the fields. Open- 
ings are left in'them at certain intervals, which 
give a paflage into «rofs 1oads, that conduct 
to different villages. On all the great roads 
covered feats are erected at proper diftances, 
where the traveller may thelter hinffelf from 
the inclemency of winter, or the exceffive 
heats of fummer. Temples and pagods are 
alfo frequently to be met with, to which ad- 
Mittance is always granted in the day-time, 
though often refufed in the night. The man- 
darins only have the right of refting in them as 
long as they think proper. They are received 
with every mark of diftinGtion, ferved with 
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attention, and are lodged with their whole re+ 
tinue. 

There is no want of inns on the principal 
highways, and even on the crofs roads. The 
fermer are very fpacious, but they are badly 
furplied with provifions; people are even 
obliged to carry beds with them, or to fleep 
on aplain mat. Government requires of thofe 
who inhabit them, to give lodging only to 
whoever afks and pays for it. 

Adminiftration has been at great pains ta 
publifh an itinerary of the whole Chinefe em- 
pire. This book, which isa direftory for all 
travellers, comprehends every yoad and canal 
from the city of Pe-king, to the remotcft ex- 
tremities of China. Whén a mandarin, or 
any other officer, makes a journey by order 
of the emperor, he is lodged and attended at 
the fovereign’s expence. 

On all the great roads of this vaft empire 
towers may be icen, on the tops of which 
watch-boxes are conftructed for the conve- 
nience of centinels, and flag-ftaffs raifed in 
order that they may make certain fignals in 
cafe of any alarm. Thefe towers, which are 
fquare, and generally built of brick, feldom 

exceed 
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exceed twelve feet in height.* They how- 
ever have battlements when they are built upon 
any of the roads which conduét to court, and 
they are alfo provided with very large bells of 
eaft iron. 

The law requires that thefe towers fhould 
be ereGted at the diflance of five /ys from one 
another: there muft be alfo alternately a large 
and a fmall, and the latter muft be defended 
by a ftrong guard-houfe. Five /ys are equal 
to half a French league; we may therefore | 
eafily perceive that the roads in China are 
well guarded, and that robbers cannot long 
commit their depredations with impunity. 

Poft-offices have been eftablifhed in China, 
but they are not public: the couriers of the 


* Thefe towers are mentioned by Mr. Bell. ‘ Upon 
“the road from Ssang-fou, a populous city,’ fags this tra~ 
veller, ‘we met with many turrets called poft-houfes, 
* ere€ted at certain diftances one from another, with a flag- 
* ftaff, on which 1s hoifted the imperial pendant. Thefe 
* places are guarded by foldiers, who run from one poft to 
* another with great fpeed, carrying letters which concern 
‘the emperor. ‘Fhe turrets are in fight of one another, 
“and by fignals they can convey intelligence of any re- 
* maskable event. By thefe means the court is informed 
“in the {peedieft manner of whatever difturbance may 
£ happen in the moft remote past of the empire. 
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empire, and officers charged with difpatches 
from court alone, have a right to ufe them. 
The latter are always attended by a guard. 

Theadvantage of a regularpoft excepted,con- 
veyance of every kind is very cafy in China,and 
travellers find no great difficulty in getting their 
baggage tranfported from one place to another, 
In every city there are great numbers of por- 
ters affociated undcr a common chief, who re- 
gulates all iheir engagements, and fixes the price 
of their labour; he receives their hire, and is re- 
fponfible for every thing they carry. When 
porters are wanted, he furnishes as many as 
may be neceflary, and gives the fame number 
of tickets to the traveller, who returns one to 
each porter, when they? have conveyed their 
loads to the appointed place. Thefe tickets 
they carry back to their chief, who imme- 
diately fays them from the moncy he received 
in advance. 

This eftabhihment is direted by the ge- 
neral police of the empire. On all the great 
roads the traveller finds in every city, from 
which he is about to depart, feveral offices of 
this kind, that have a fettled correfpondence 
with the next through which he intends to 
purfue his route. Before his departure, he 

carries 
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carries to one of thefe offices a lift of fuch 
things as he is defirous of getting tranfported, 
which is immediately infcribed in a book ; and 
if he has occafion for two, three or four hun- 
dred porters, he may immediately find them. 
Every thing is weighed before the eyes of their 
chief, and their hire is five-pence per hun- 
dred weight for one day’s carriage. An exact 
regifter of every thing is kept in the office. 
The traveller pays the money in advance, after 
which he has no farther occalion to give him- 
felf any trouble; on his arrival at the other 
city he finds his baggage at the correfponding 
office, where it_is delivered to him with the 
moft fcrupulous fidelity. 

It is the police alfo which regulates the cuf- 
tom-houfes ; becaufe in this empire every thing 
is managed on the empcror’s account. -The 
officers belonging to thefe cuftom-houfes aré 
perhaps the civileft in the whole world: they 
have no concern with any clafs of people but 
merchants, whom they take care not to diftrefg 
by rigorous exactions. Travellers are not ftopt 
here as in other countries, until their baggage 
be examined, although the officers are autho- 
rifed todo fo; nor is the {malleft fee required 
from them. 

Duties 
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Duties are paid, either by the piece, or by 
the load: in the former tafe, credit is given 
to the merchant’s book, and no further in 
quiry is made. 

The viceroy of every province appoints a 
mandarin, in whom he can repofe confidence, 
to infpeét the cuftom-houfes of the whole 
diftrit. Thofe of the port of Canton, and 
of the ports of Fo-kien, are each managed by 
a diftinG mandarin. ‘ihe mandarins alfo have 
the care of the poft-offices. 





CHAP. X. 


FINANCES, 


KE firft idea of the work, entitled, La 
Dixme Royale, or Ravel Tythe, which 

is attributed to the Marfhal de Vauban, ap- 
pears to have been taken from a practice which 
has Jong prevailed in China. The greater part 
of the taxes in that country are paid in com- 
modities, ‘Thofe who breed filk-worms pay 
their taxes in filk, the hufbandmen in grain, 
and the gardeners in fruits, &c. This me- 
thod 
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thed is fimple and convenient, it lays no in- 
dividual under the difagreeable neceflity of ex- 
changing, perhaps with difficulty and at a dif 
advantage, the productions of his farm or ia- 
duftry, for an arbitrary fum of money, ir 
order that he may carry part of it to the im- 
perial treafure. Such an exchange is always 
burdenfome to thofe who pay taxes; but this 
inconvenience the Chinefe government endea- 
vours to prevent. 

The indulgence granted to the fubjedt by 
this mode of impofing taxes is nowife detri- 
mental to the fovereign. In every province 
there are numbers of people in the fervice of 
government, cither mandarins, officers, fol- 
diers, or penfioners of different kinds. Thefe 
are furnifhed with every neceflary both for 
food and clothing, fo that the commodities 
collected as taxes, are almoft all confymed in 
thofe provinces in which they are levied. If 
any thing remains, it is fold for the behoof 
of the emperor, and the amount is depofited 
in the imperial treafure. 

The taxes paid in money, for fuch are 
feceflary in every government, arife princi- 
pally from the cuftoms and from the fale of 
falt, which belongs entirely to the’ emperor ; 

6 from 
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from the duties paid by veffels on entering any 
of the ports, and from other impofts on va- 
rious branches of manufacture. Thefe ex- 
cepted, the trader fcarcely contributes any thing 
towards the exigencies of the'ftate, and the 
mechanic nothing at all, The weight of the 
permanent and perfonal taxes falls entirely on 
the hufbandman. 

This burden is regulated in proportion to 
the extent of his lands, and to their fertility. 
The greateft precautions have be€n taken that 
he may not be overcharged in the impoting, 
nor haraffed in the levying of the taxes. It 
is no difficult matter to aflefs the fubjcct equally 
in China. The regiftering of lands, fo often,and 
to no purpofe, projedted, in France, has been 
long pradtiifed in this empire, notwith{tanding 
its prodigious extent. 

Exchafive of adminiftration, the tribunal of 
finances prefides over the levying and impofing 
of the taxes. This levying is fimplified as 
much as it pofibly can be. The duties levied 
from towns and villages are carried to cities of 
the third clafs; thence they are conducted to 
thofe of the fecond, and thence again to thofe 
of the firft, from which they are conveyed to 


the capital, 
1 Befides 
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Befides the. confumption in each diftri& for 
difeharging the ordinary expences of govern- 
ment, fomething ie left by way of ‘referve to 
anfwer necidental demands, and to be ready 
in cafes of neceffity. This fum becomes gra- 
dually lefs from the capital to cities of the firft, 
feaond, and third clafs. A proper ftatement 
of what is paid in the provinces, of what is 
referved in the different cities, or contained in 
the principal treafuries of the empire, is fub- 
mitted to the examination of the grand tri- 
bunal of finances. This tribunal revifes the 
whole, and keeps an exaét account of what 
is confumed, and of whatever furplus may be 
left. 

The empcror’s revenue amounts to more 
than a thoufand millions French money *, 
He might eafily increafc it by new impofi- 
tions, but he feldom exercifes this privilege. 
He confiders it to be the principal glory of 
a prince, and in this he is fupported by reafon 
and humanity, to be {paring of the property of 
his fubjects, and to provide for the exigencies 
of the ftate, if poffible, without having res 
courfe to fo difagreeable an expedient. 


* A thoufand millions French money are above forty- 
One millions fterling. 
The 
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The annual expences of government are im- 
menfe; but he is the fole obje@& of them, and 
can dire them as he thinks proper: every 
thing, in fhort, depends upon him. Thefe ex- 
pences, however, are regulated and combined 
in fuch a manner, that they are never aug- 
mented but in cafes of the utmoft neceffity. 
It even happens, very often, that adminiftra- 
tion makes great favings every year. When 
this’ is the cafe, the furplus ferves to in- 
wteafe the general treafure of the empire, 
which prevents the impofition of new taxes 
when war becomes unavoidable, or when un- 
forefeen calamities defolate the émpire. 

A time was when China” knew no other 
‘money than that formedof fhells. The money 
at prefent confifts only of two kinds; one of 
filver, the other of copper. The latter is of a 
round*figure, and about nine tenths of an inch 
in diameter. We mult here obferve, that the 
€hincfe inch contains only ten parts, and that, 
tieverthelefs, the Chinefe foot, compofed only 
of ten inches, is longer, by an hundredth part, 
than ours, This piece of money has a {mall 
fquare hole in the middle, and is infcribed with, 
two Chinefe words on the one fide, and with 


two Tartar words on the other, 
With 
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With regard to filver pieces, they have no 
proper figure: their value is regulated by their 
weight only * The Chinefe caft their filver 
into large and {mall plates, merely for the fake 
of commerce ; and they have it always in their 
power to make it pafs for its intrinfic value. 

People have no right even to oppofe the 
numerical value of a certain number of copper 
pieces to one pieces@f filver, in cafes of change. 
An ounce of filver, of the ftandard of the em- 
pire, is fometimes equivalent to a thoufand 
pieces of copper-coin, and fometimes only to 
eight hundred. It is the intrinfic value of the 
different metals that {olves the difficulty. 

It is no lefs true, that the copper-money of 
the Chinefe has, as far as is poffible, a value 
equal to what it reprefents ; it may be fold often 
for more, as copper, than it would pafs for in 
commerce. The emperor would lofe much by 
this coinage, were he not fole proprietor of all 


* For want of fmall coin, a Chinefe carries always 
about him, befides his fcales and weights, a pair of fciTara, 
with which he cuts the filver-money in pieces, and qither 
gives or receives pieces on buying goods. Whena 
Chinefe wants to cit a piece of filver, he puts it between: 
gous {crffars, and knocks them againft a ftone till the pieces 
drop off, 
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the copper-mines contained.in China ; but this 
exclufive property occafions a more certain and 
conftant circulation of the coin. 

The following is one of the fecrets of the 
Chinefe government refpedting coin. It is ex- 
prefsly forbidden to ufe copper-money in any 
manufacture in which it might be empioyed 
as plain copper ; it is alfo forbidden to be fold 
for the purpofe of melting ; but, if the price of 
copper has not fallen, the infraction of this law 
is not profecuted to the utmoft rigour. If, 
on the contrary, the value of unwrought cop- 
per exceeds that of copper in coin, a quantity 
is iffued from the treafury fufficient to reftore 
the equilibrium. ‘ The policy of government,’ 
fay the authors of the New Menwirs concerning 
China, ‘ is, never to fuffer the value of copper 
* to fall fo low that profit might be made by 
‘.counterfeiting the current coin, or to rife fo 
* high that workmen might gain by melting it 
* and employing it in manufactures.” 

’ "This precaution is founded on found policy, 
and can never want effect. Another attention 
ofgo vernment is, to facilic d render ne- 
ceflary a perpetual circulation Gf all the coin 
and filver in the empire. The means of effe@ 
ing this confift in preferving an Qpuilibrium 

between 
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betweeri the proportional value of each; that 
is to fay, that their intrinfic value may be fo 
regulated, that the poffeffor of filver may not 
be afraid to exchange it for copper, nor the 
poffeffor of copper, to exchange it for filver, 
which muft always happen when the circu- 
lation of both is equal. The method purfued 
by government to preferve this equilibrium is 
as follows.—If it be the filver which has be- 
come fcarce, they make all thcir payments, for 
fome time, in filver; but if it be copper, they 
pay with copper only. 

The Chinefe government does not think that 
gold or filver money can ever add to the rich- 
nefs of a ftate. China contains many mines of 
gold and filver, and even of precious ftones ; 
but they are not permitted to be opened. Thofe 
of iron, copper, tin and lead only are worked: 
their productions are judged neceflary, or at 
leaft ufeful. 

The commerce of China is under the in- 
fpection of the Tribunal of Finances, as ours 
is under that of certain minifters appointed to 
conduét this part of government, which is fo 
intimately connected with the reft. But, with 
refpe€t to commerce, the Chinefe entertain an 
opinion quite oppofite to that of every nation _ 

G2 in 
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in Europe. Commerce, according to them, 1s 
ufeful only fo far as it eafes them of their fu- 
perfluities, and procures them neceffaries : on 
this account, they confider that even which 
they carry on at Canton, as prejudicial to the 
interefts of the empire. They take from us, fay 
they, our filks, teas, and our porcelain: the price of 
thefe articles is raifed through all the provinces ; 
fuch a trade, therefore, cannot be beneficial. The 
mney brought us by Europeans, and the high. 
priced bawbles which accompany it,ae mere fuper- 
Siuities to fuch a fate as ours. Iie have no occafion 
for more bultion than what may be neceffary to an- 
Swer the exigencies of government, and to o Setpy 
the relative wants of indivurdual,, 

It waa faid by Kozan-r/e, two*thoufand years 
ago, that—* The money introduced by com- 
“merce does not enrich a kingdom in any 
* other refpect than as it is introduced by com- 
* merce.e No cominerce can be advantageous 
* long, but that which conlifls in a mutual ex- 
* change of things neceflary or ufeful. That 
* trade (whether carried on by barter, or money) 
‘which lvas for its object the importing of 
* articles that tend to the gratification of pride, 
* Juxury or curiofity, always fuppofes the exift- 
“ence of Juaury: but luxury, which is an abun- 

* dance 
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* dance of fuperfluities among certain claffes of 
* people, fappofes the want of neceffaries anong 
‘a great many others. The more horfes the rich 
* put to their carriages, the greater will be the 
* number of thofe who go on foot; the larger and 
* more magnificent their houfes are, fo much tha 
* more confined and wretched mut thofe of the poor 
* be; and the more their tables are covered with a 
* variety of difhes, the mere muft the number of thofe 
© increafe who are reduced to the neceffity of feed~ 
‘ing upon plain rice. Men united by fociety 
‘in a large and populous kingdom, can employ 
* their induftry, talents, economy and wifdom 
“to no better purpofe, than to provide necef- 
* faries for all, and to procure convenience to 
* fome.’— Weare almoft tempted to believe, 
that the author of the Social Contraét had read 
Kouan-tfe. 

The only commerce which the Chinefe con- 
fider as of any advantage, is that which they 
keep up with Tartary and Ruffia® It furnifhes 

them, 


The difputes between the Ruffians and Chinefe, san- 
cerning the limits of their refpective empires, feem to have 
firt paved the way for that commercial intercourfe which 
has fubfifted between them fince the peace concluded in 
1689. This treaty was figned on the 27th af Auguft of 
the above year, under the reign of Ivan and Peter Alexio- 

G3 vitz, 
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ree by barter, with thofe furs which are fa 
neceflary and fo much ufed in all the northern 
Pros 


vitz. The chief of the embafly on the part of Ruflia was 
Golovin, governor of Siberia, Two Jefuits, Pereira and 
Gerbillon (the former a native of Portugal, the latter of 
tance), were deputed by the emperor of China ; and the 
conferences were held in Latin, with a German in the 
Ruffian ambaffados’s train, who was acquainted with that 
language. By this treaty, the Ruffians loft a large territory, 
hefides the navigation of the river Amoor, called by the 
Mantchew Tartars, Saghal:en-cula ; but, in return, they 
obtained, what they had long defired, a regular and per- 
manent trade with the Chinefe. The firft intercourfe be- 
tween Ruffia and China commenced in the beginning of 
the feventecnth century, at which period a imall quantity 
of Chinefe merchandize was procuréd by fome Ruffian 
merchants from the Kalmuck Tartars. The rapid and 
profitable fale of thefe commodities encouraged certain 
wayvodes of Syberia to attempt. direct and open commu- 
nication with China. For this purpofe, feveral perfons 
were at dficrent times deputed to Pe-king; and, though 
they failed of obtaining the grant of a regular commerce, 
their attempts were, however, attended with fome im- 
portant confequences. The general good reception which 
the agents met with, tempted the Ruffian merchants to 
fend occafional traders to Pe-king.’ By thefe means, a 
faint connedtion was preferved with that metropolis. The 
Chinefe fearned the advantages arifing from the Ruffian 
trade, and were foon prepared for its fubfequent eftablith- 
thent. ‘This commerce, carried on by intervals, was en- 
tirely fugpended by the hoftilities on the river Amoor ; buf, 
after 
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provinces. It even appears, that the averfidn 
of the Chifefe to trade with European nations 
: is 


after the treaty of 1689 (in which both fides fwore eterna! 
peace, and prayed, that the Lerd, the Sovercign of Mil Things; 
might punifh thofe, by a fudden death, who foauld firft think of 
rekindliag the flames of war}, the Rufhans engaged with 
uncommon alacrity in their favourite branch of traffic. 
The advantages anfing from it were foon found to be fo 
confiderable, that Peter I. formed a defign of {tll farther 
enlarging it. For this purpofe, in 1692, he difpatched to 
Pe-king J/orand Ides, a native of the dutchy of Holftein, 
then in his fervicc, who requefted, and obtained, that the 
hberty of trading t» China, which, by the late treaty, had 
been granted to individuals, might be extended to caravans. 
After this arrangement, caravans went regularly from 
Ruffia to Pe-king, where a caravantary was allotted for 
their reception ; and all their expences, during their con- 
tinuance in that metropolis, were defrayed by the emperor 
of China. The right of fending thefe caravans, and the 
profits arifing from them, belonged to the crown of Rufiia, 
In the mean time, private merchants continued,*as before, 
to carry on a feparate trade with the Chinefe, not only at 
Pe-king, but alfo at the head quarters of the Moguls. The 
camp of thefe roving Tartars was generally ftationed near 
the confluence ef the Orhon and Toula, between the 
fouthern frontiers of Siberia and the Mogul defert. A kind 
of annua] fair was held at this fpot, by the Ruffian and 
Chinefe merchants, who brought their refpective commo- 
d:ties for fale. This rendezvous foon became a {cere of 
riot and confufion ; and repeated complaints of the drunken- 
nefs and mifcondudt of the Rudfians were tranfmitted to the 
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is greatly leffened. We havailately read in the 

public. papers, that the reigning emperor has 

eftablifhed a commercial company at Canton. 
Bur, 


emperor of China. Kang-hi, exafperated by thefe com- 
plaines, and by the frequent reprefentations of his fubjects, 
threatened to expel the Ruffians from his dominions, and 
to- prohibit them frpm carrying on any commerce, either 
in China, or in the country of the Moguls. This circum- 
ftance oecafioned another embafly to Pe-king, in the year 
1719. Capt. Ifmailof, the embaffador who was deputed ta 
accommodate matters, fucceeded in his negociation: he 
adjufted every difficulty, to the fatisfaction of both parties; 
and, on his departure, Laurence Lange was permitted to 
remain at Pe-king, for the purpofe of fuperintending the 
conduct of che Ruflians. The refidence of this gentleman 
in that metropolis was, however, but short ; for he was 
foon after compelled by the Chyinefe to return. His dif- 
miffion was owing partly to a fudden caprice of that fufpi- 
cious people, and partly to a mifunderftanding between the 
two courts, refpecting fome Mogul tribes who bordered 
upon Sibesfa. Thefe tribes had thrown themfelves under 
the protection of Ruffia, and were demanded by the Chi- 
nefe. Their requeft was not complied with; and this re- 
fuggl, added to the diforderly conduét of the Ruflians, wha 
again began to indulge themfelves in their exceiles, (a 
exafperated the Chinefe, that an order was iffued, in 1722, 
for-their expulfton ; and all intercourfe between the twa 
nations immediately ceafed. 

Affairs continued in this ftate till 1727, when a Dalma- 
tian, in the fervice of Ruflia, was dupatched to Pe-king. 
Matters were again accommodated, by a new treaty; 3 ca- 

ravan 
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But, it may be afked—/ill this innovation 


prove, in any refpelt, bensficial to the Chincfe ?— 
They 


rayan was allowed to go to Pe-king every three years, pro- 
vided it confiited of no more than an hundred perfans 3 
and that, during their ftay, their expences fhould be no 
longer defrayed by the emperor of China. A permiffion 
was at the fame time obtained by the Ruffians, for building 
a church within the precin¢ts of thei caravanfury ; and, 
for the celebration of divine fervice, four priefts were al- 
lowed to refide at Pe-king. ‘The fame favour was alfo ex= 
tended to fome Ruffian {cholars, for the purpofe of learning 
the Chinefe language, in order to qualify themfelves for 
interpreters betwcen the two nations. 

This treaty was concluded on the fpot where Kiatka 
now ftands, by Count Rugufinfki, and three Chinefe pleni+ 
potentiaries, on the ‘14th of Junc, 1728. It is the bafis 
upon which all the fubfequent tranfactions between Ruffia 
and China have been founded. 

Since the year 1755, no caravans have been fent to Pe- 
king. Their firft difcontinuance was occafioned by a mif. 
underftanding between the two courts of Peterf@urgh and 
Pe-king; and, though a reconciliation afterwards took 
place, they have never fince been re-eftablifhed. The pre~ 
fent emprefs of Ruffia, fenfible that the monopoly of the 
fur-trade (which was entrcly confined to che caravans be- 
longing to the crown, and prohibited to individuals) was 
prejudicial to commerce, in 1762 wifely gave up, in fae 
vour of her fubjects, the exclufive privilege, which the 
crown enjoyed, of fending caravans to, Pe-king; and 
Kiatka, a place near the Ruffian frontiers, is now ‘the 
centre of the commerce between the two nations, 

This 
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They alone can refolve this queftion. Ideal 
riches are not neceflary to them, under their 


This commerce is entirely a trade of barter. The 
Ruffians are prombited to export their own coin ; and they 
find it more advantageous to take goods in exchange, than 
to receive bullion at the Chinefe ftandard. The principal 
commodities which Ruffia exports to China, are furs of 
different kinds, the moft valuable of which are thofe of 
fea-otters, beavers, foxes, wolves, martens, fables and 
ermines, The greater part of thefe fkins are brought from 
Siberia and the newly-difcov ered tlands , but, as they can- 
not furnifh a fupply equal to the demand, foreign furs are 
imported to Peterfburgh, and thence tranfported to Katka. 
England alone furnifhes a large quantity of beaver’s and 
other fins, which are procured from her American fettle- 
ments. According to Mr. Coxe, the number of fkins ex- 
ported to Peterfburgh in the year 1777, amounted to 
37,316 beaver, and 10,703 otter fkins. The Ruffiansalfo fend 
to China cloth of various kinds, hardware, and live cattle, 
fuch as camels, horfes, &c. The commodities procured from 
China are, raw and manufactured filk, cotton, porcelain of 
all forts, shubarb, mufk, &c. The government of Ruffia 
has referved to itfclf the exclufive privilege of purchafing 
rbubarh : it 1s brought to Kuatka by fome Buchanan mer- 
chants, who have entered into a contract to fupply the 
crown with it, in exchange for furs. The exporta- 
tion of the beft chubarb 15 prohibited by the Chinefe, 
under the fevereft penalties: it is, however, procured in 
suffciemt quantities, fometimes by clandeftinely mixing it 
with inferior roots, and fometimes by means of a contra- 
band wade. Great part of Europe is fupplied with this 
drug by Rufiz. 

4 prefent 
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prefent form of government. If they adopt a 
new fyftem, time will be required to eftablif, 
it. The price of the principal neceffarics of life 
muft be greatly enhanced; and that immenfe 
number of people by whom China is inhabited, 
muft ftill remain a long time poor. This pers 
haps may appear a paradox: but, we are of 
opinion, that it is much eafier to increafe the 
population of a ftate by the means of com- 
merce, than to introduce commerce into a coun 
try abounding with an infinite number of in-« 
habitants. 

The intercft of money upon loan, or when 
paid in advance, is an article clofely connected 
with commerce; and perhaps owes its origin, 
to it. This ufage fegms to have fubfifted in 
China only about two thoufand years, It has 
been often eftablithed, and as often abolifhed ; 
but it has at length received the fangtion of 
law, and ftill fubfifts. The rate authorifed by: 
government would in France be accounted the 
moft criminal ufury: it is no lefs than thirty 
per cent. and the year is only lunar. A tenth 
part of this intereft is paid monthly; but, 
though the borrower, or debtor, fhould neglect 
to pay the intereft of a month, or year, or even 
that of feveral years, this omiffion can never 

become 
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become capital. A law, publithed four hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, has exprefsly provided 
againft this. It declares as follows : 

* Whoever lends money, or other property, 
‘fhall receive only three fen * per month. 
* However much the debt may have accumu- 
* lated by months or years, the principal and 
‘ intereft fhall remain always the fame. Who- 
* ever infringes this law fhall be condemned to 
* reccive forty blows of a pan-t/ée, or an hun- 
* dred, if he practifes any artifice to add the in- 
* tereft and principal together.’ Thefe are the 
exprefs words of the law. The following ex- 
planation is given of it, which we have copied, 
together with the law itfelf, from a work en- 
titled New Memoirs concerning China: 

* Whoever thall be convicted before 4 man- 
‘ darin, of not having paid a month’s intereit, 
‘ fhall veceive ten blows; twenty for two 
$ months, and thirty for three; and in this 
* manner as far as fixty; that is to fay, to the 
‘ fixth month. The debtor is then obliged to 
* pay principal and intereft ; but thofe who ob~ 
‘ rain payment by ufing violence and force, are 
* condemned to receive twenty-four blows.” 


* A fee is the hundredth part of the thing due. 
It 
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It is difficult to conjeure, aid ftill more fu 
to difcover the motives which induced the le- 
giflature to authorife fo exorbitant an intereft. 
Several Chinefe writers have exercifed their in- 
genuity upon this fubje&, without being able to 
throw much light upon it. The moft fatisfac- 
tory and rational account that any of them has 
given, is, that the great intereft of money pre- 
vents thofe who are rich from purchafing much | 
land. Territorial pofleffions would tend only 
to embarrafs and impoverifh them, fince their 
produce would be much inferior to that of their 
money. It is true, that, in China the patrimony 
of a family is feldom divided. It never happens 
there, as in every other country, that wealth 
and riches are engroffed by one part of the na- 
tion, while the other poffefles nothing. 





CHAP. XI. 


FILIAL PIETY. 


VERY civilized nation has its civil, as 
well as criminal laws. By the firft, the 
citizen becomes acquainted with his own rights, 
atd learns to refpe& thofe of his neighbour; 


by 
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by the fecond, he is informed what punithment 
he muft expedt, if he infringes the former, dif- 
turbs the peace of fociety, or tranfgreffes againft 
the inviolable laws of nature. There is ftill a 
third kind of law, which derives its force‘mote 
from cuftom and national manners than from 
authority. Filial piety is fo much honoured 
ind refpected in China, that no inftance is 
known of a legiflatot’s having been under the 
neceffity of enforcing it by enacting laws in its 
favour. In China, it is not confidered as a 
fimple rule of decency, or duty purely natural: 
it is a point of religion—and a point of religion 
that is obferved with the greateft ftri€inefs and 
attention. 

It is, at the fame time, one of the main fprings 
of the Chinefe government; it may juftly be 
called the principal caufe of its exiftence, as 
the amor patrie was that of the ancient repub- 
lics : but filial piety in this empire is under- 
ftood in a more extenfive fenfe than it gene- 
rally is in Europe. Its principal object here, is, 
that the fubjets thould behave to their fove- 
reign as children, and the fovereign protect his 
fubjects as the common father of the nation.— 
The ancients called him even the father and 
thother of the empire; a mode of expreffion pe- 

culiar 
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culiar.to the orientals, but an expreffion full of 
energy: 

Filial piety regulates in China the duties of 
fathers, as well as of children, and thofe, too, 
of the emperor, confidered as the father or pa- 
triarch of all. The authority with which he is 
invefted correfponds to this title ; and no at» 
tempt has ever yet been made to difpute it. 
There have been, it is true, fome bad empcrore 
in the courfe of four thoufand ycars ; and there 
have been alfo fome inftances of rebellion ; but 
thefe have been always viewed in the fame 
light as thofe momentary phenomena which 
appear contrary to the eftablithed laws of na- 
ture. Such phenomena pafs ; good order. is re~ 
eftablithed, and the fyftem of the world re- 
mains {till the fame as before. 

Filial reverence (recommended by the moft 
ancient philofophers of the empire, and fome- 
times forgotten) was reftored to its forrfer vi~ 
gour by the leffons of the celebrated Confuceus, 
or Con-fou-tfée, whofe writings are entirely con- 
Oned to morality, and who is confidered as the 
legiflator of China, although there have been 
a great many others. The ideas of that cele- 
brated philofopher refpecting filial piety, which 

he 
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he calls the bafis of all other virtues, are as 
follow : 

To filial piety he attributes all the virtuous 
actions of the ancient emperors whofe reigns 
were fo mild, peaceful and flourifhing. He 
fays, that, if the emperor and princes give to 
the people an example of their obedience and 
refpectful fubmiffion to their parents, no per- 
fon will dare to behave with contempt, or 
fhew averfion to thofe to whom he owes his 
exiftence ; that, flep by ftep, fubordination will 
be cftablifhed in the empire; and that this 
fubordination will produce tranquillity: for, 
when concord reigns in every family, all the 
fubjeéts of the mince will endeavour to pro- 
mote the internal peace of the empire. Let the 
emperor give an examplt of filial refpect ; he 
will be imitated by his courtiers; the mendarins 
will be regulated by thefe, and the people by 
the mandarins, Of all the works of nature, 
nothing is nobler than man; the beft action a 
man, theretore, can do, is to honour thofe who 
produced him : bat a father is, in refpect of his 
fon, what heaven is, in refpedt of its creatures : 
a fon is, confequently, to his father, what a 
fubject is to his fovercign, 

The 
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The Ls-ki (this is the fourth of the claffical 
books of the’ Chinefe called the King) is alfo a 
kind of code refpeting filial piety. We call it 
a code, becaufe the precepts delivered in that 
book have acquired the force of laws. We 
fhall here feleét fome paflages from it. 

© A fon, impreffed with a due fenfe of filial 
¢ piety, liftens to his parents when they addtefs 
“him: he fees them, without being in their 
© prefence. 

© A fon poffeffes no property of his own 
© during the life of his parents: he cannot even 
© expofe his life to fave that of a friend’— 
This precept w6tld ill agree with our man- 
ners; and, on that account, we are undoubt- 
edly no lofers. 

* An ingenuous youth equally avoids what- 
* ever may conceal, or expofe his talents, be- 
* caufe his reputation is not his own: it be- 
* longs to his parents. 

‘A fon ought not to fit any where on the 
‘fame mat with his father. 

© When a father or mother meets with any 
‘caufe of difcontentment or forrow, a.fon 
‘neither pays nor receives vifits. Is either of 
‘them fick—his concern appears in the negli- 
‘gence of his drefs, the fadneis of his looks, 
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‘and by his embarraffment jn fpeaking; he 
‘touches no mufical inftrument, and avoids, 
¢ above all things, being in a paffion. 

‘ A fon who refpedts the Li (that is to fay, 
¢ the Rule of Filial Refpe@), takes care that his 
4 father and another be kept warm in winter, 
* and cool in fummer; evening and moraing, 
‘he vifits their chamber, to be fully affured, 
‘that they are in want of nothing. 

‘An ingenuous youth never gocs abroad 
* without acquainting his father, nor ever enters 
‘ without going to falute him. 

‘He never fpcaks of infirmities or old age 
‘in the prefence of the authors of his exiftence. 

‘A fon no where fits upon’the fame mat 
‘With his father; in his paternal home, he 
‘uever occupies the middle apartment, and 

never goes out by the middle of the door. 

© A fon fhould quit every engagement, and 
€ without the leaft delay, to obey the voice of 
6 his father, when he calls. 

© A fon who has loft his father and mother, 
* ever after renounces brilliancy of drefs, and 
* abflaing from wearing gaudy colours, His 
* mourning is long and rigid: part of it con- 
‘fifls in fafling. During that interval, he can- 
* not cat fleth, except he happens to be fick, 

* This 
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* This is alfo the only circumftance which per- 
© mits him to drink wine. 

© A well-difpofed youth never vifits the 
* friend of his father but when he is invited ; 
‘hedoes not retire till he obtains his permif- 
* fion, and fpeaks only when he is fpoken to.’ 

When he walks in company with his elders, 
he never turns afide to fpeak to another.— 
‘Honour, as your father and mother,’ fays 
the Lik, Shim whofe age is double of your 
* own; and as your eldeft brother, him whofe 
© years exceed yours by ten.’ 

* A fon who has attained to the age of fifty, 
‘is not obliged to carry the abftinence pre- 
‘ feribed by the rules of mourning, to fuch ri- 
* pour, as to fuffer himfelf to become emaciated; 
‘ greater indulgence fhall be ftill granted him, 
6 if he has reached fixty ; at the age of feventy, 
* mourning is confined to the colour of his 
* clothes.’ 

© When any of the literati is defirous of 
* quitting his country, you muft endeavour to 
‘ diffuade him from his refolution, and fay to 
Shim—What! will you abandon the tombs of 
‘your anceftors 2 

“If any one builds a palace, let him firft con- 
* ftrudt the hall of his anceftors, The vafes ne- 

H2 ‘ ceflary 
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“ceffary for the performing ot funeral cere 
‘monies muft be purchafed before all others. 
© Thefe muft never be fold, nor muft thofe 
© trees be cut down which grow round places 
¢ of fepulture, however needy the owner may 
© be.’ 

But, let us return to the duties of a fon to- 
wards his father and mother in their life-time. 
‘A fon muft honour his parents, without any 
‘ regard to their bad qualities; he muft care- 
* fully hide their faults, and conceal, even from 
‘them, whateyer knowledge he has of their 
6 defets: he may, however, if he judges it ne- 
‘ ceflary, remonftrate with them upon their 
“ conduét ; and this he is authorifed to do three 
‘times. Are his admonitions negle@ted—he 
* vents his grief in fighs 7 but he remains filent, 
‘and continues to ferve them with the fame 
* refpe@t and affection as before. 

€ When a fon accompanies his father, he 
* mult only follow him, and keep at the diftance 
* ef a pace behind. A younger fon muft pay 
* the fame refpectful deference to one who is 
* older. 
* A fon muft never quarrel with his father, 
* or an old friend. 
* If a fon makes any attempt againft the life 
‘ of 
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“ of his father or mother, every officer and do- 
* meftic belonging to the family is authorifed 
‘to kill the parricide. The houfe fhall be de- 
© molifhed, and rafed from the foundation ; 
€ and the place on which it ftood fhall be 
‘ changed into a common fewer,’ 

This law, publithed by Ting-song, king of 
Tchou, feems to have been adopted throughout 
the whole empire ; but feldom does there occur 
any neceffity of putting it in execution. Ting- 
kong impofed upon himfelf a kind of penance, 
for not havimg prevented a crime of this na- 
ture ; or rather, to expiate the difgrace which 
it caft upon his reign: he condemned himfelf 
to abftain from wine during a whole month. 

* A fon who wears mourning for his father 
‘or mother (mourning which lafts three 
* years) is exempted from all public fervice. 
§ The only fon of a father who has reathed the 
* age of four-fcore, enjoys the fame privilege ; 
“the whole family of him who has reached 
“ ninety ; and, laftly, the fons of all thofe who 
* are obliged to attend upon the fick, 

When we read thefe inftru@ions, can we 
help exclaiming—/’hat eacellent morality! what 
awife precepts refpetting relative duties! and what 
‘lefens of humanity! We thall now proceed to 

TH .3 fome 
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fome others, of a different kind, which wil] 
afford ample matter for certain reflections. 

‘ Permit not the murderer of your father to 
© breathe the fame air with you. Never lay 
¢ afide your arms, while he lives who hath dey 
‘ prived a brother of exiftence ; and inhabit 
®not the fame kingdom with him who hath 
§ deftreyed your friend. 

‘When Confucius was afked, in what manner 
© a fon ought to behave towards the enemy of 
* his father, this philofopher replied —He ought 
* to fleep dreffed in mourning, and logbave no other 
S pillow but bis arms. 

Thefe two articles fecm contradictory to the 
law, which punifhes with death evcry mur- 
derer, and even thofe who,aét in felf-detcnce. 

It may, however, be fuppofed, that it con- 
tains an exception in favour of thofe who have 
taken agay the life of another in defending a 
father, or to revenge his death. We have already 
fven, that the emperor of China is confidered as 
the common fathcr of the whole nation: filial 
picty extends evento him; and he himfelf gives 
an example of this virtue before he fuccceds his 
father. He never really aflumes his place until 
the time prefcribed for mourning be expired ; 
and the term of mourning continwcs three years, 

6 During 
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During this interval, the helm of affairs is ma- 
naged by a certain number of mandarins, who 
are appointed for that purpofe. 

The refpeét which the Chinefe thew towards 
the dead, is equal to that which they fhew to 
parents of an advanced age, while living. Ifthe 
emperor happens to meet a funeral proceffion 
when he gocs abroad, he never fails to fend 
fome of his attendants to condole with the re- 
lations of the deceafed. 

The heir apparent to the throne is carefully 
inftruded inthe reciprocal duties of father and 
fon, prince and fubjedt. He is often told, that 
a fon who khows and praétifes his duty, will 
equally difcharge the obligations of a father ; 
that a prince, born for the throne, qualifics him- 
felf for being a fovercign, when he has learned 
what is required in a good fubject ; and, laftly, 
that to be able to command, one mutt firft fludy 
to obey. 

The endeavours of morulifts to maintain and 
promote filial refpeét, have received no {mall fup- 
port from the influence of government and the 
authority of laws. The obfervance of this virtue 
is ftrongly inculcated in all the public {chools 
of the empire ; it is even that part of education 
which is firft taught, and on which the greateft 

H4 attention 
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attention is beftowed. The laws glfo have re- 
gulated, with the greateft precifion and accu- 
racy, the relative obligations of children and 
parents; of younger and elder children; of huf- 
bands and wives ; of uncles and nephews, &c. 
Gentle chaftifement is employed to reftrain 
on the.one hand, while flattering rewards give 
encouragement on the ather. 

One. of the moft powerful means employed 
by the emperor of China, to maintain and en- 
courage the obfervance of filial duty, has al- - 
ways been, to grant only to fathgrs, whether 
living or dead, thofe marks of diftin@ion which 
their fons might have merited dn their own 
accoynt. The example we are going to give is 
ancient ; but we think proper to relate it, be- 
caufe it is ftriking. Chouantzée, whofe fon had 
heen the prime minifter of the prince of Oxer, 
having gied, the fon begped that fome tide of 
honour might be conferred upon his father 
The prince replied—* When the kingdom of 
“ Ouei_ was delolated by famine, your father 
* diftributed rice to thofe who avere in greateft 
* diftrefs—What beneficence! The kingdom of 
* Quei was then almoft on the eve of its de- 
* cline’; your father defended its interefts at the 
t hazard of his life—-What fidelity! The ga; 

* yernment 
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“vernment of the kingdom of Oxe/, having 
* been entrufted to the care of your father, he 
*enadted many excellent laws, maintained 
‘ peace and friendfhip with all the meigHbour- 
* ing princes, and preferved the rights and pree 
‘ rogatives of my ctown. What wifdom! The 
* title of honour he which I confer upon 
‘him, is that of Tcdn-ouci-oven, wile, faith- 
* ful, and beneficent.’ 

Every thing here attributed to the father, 
had been effected by the fon; but in China 
the father has the merit of every good action 
which the fon performs. 

Before we finifh this chapter, we mutt touch 
upon fome of the manners and cultoms’ of 
the Chinefe; for in this fingular empire fal 
duty depends as much upon thefe as on the 
Jaws themfelves ; and what decidedly proves 
it, is, that the emperor comforms to cuftemary 
etiquette with as much ftridtnefs as the meaneft 
of his fubjeéts. Should he appear deficient in 
this refpeat, he would be guilty of the greateft 
political error he cduld poffibly commit. Filial 
duty commences in families, and rifes flep by 
fiep to the common father, who furpafles even 
the meaneft of his fubjects, either in that kind 
pf teverence which is confidered as due to an- 

ceftors, 
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eeftors, dr in his conduét to the emprefs mo-’ 
ther, if fhe furvives her hufband. No mo-« 
ther in the world. of. whatever rank fhe may 
be, is'‘fo highly honoured and refpected, and 
in fo public a manner. 

It is above all on the day of every new 
year; that thefe marks of refpect and attention 
are renewed with the greateft minutenefs, and 
in a’ very ftriking manner. We fhall here 
give the outlines of them from the relation of 
thofe who were eye witneliles, 

Searcely has the fun appeared above the ho- 
rivon, when the mandarins of all the tribunals 
repair to the palace, where they range them- 
felwes in a line according to their rank, in that 
court, which feparates ¢he hall of audience 
from the interior gate of the"palace: they are 
all drefled in their robes of ccremony. The 
princes and lords of the royal family, invefied 
with particular diflinguifhing badges, are placed 
in a line in the fame court according to the 
rank which thcy hold in the empire. When 
the emperor leaves his chamtber to pay his re- 
fpeéts to his mother, he enters his chair of 
tate, in which he is carried to her apartmemt, 
although the diftance is very fmall. This apart- 
ment is lituated in the interior, part of the pa- 

lace, 
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lace, and is feparated from that of the em~ 
peror, only by a few courts. ‘ Thole who 
* bear the s#fgaa of the-empirc, that is to fay, 
* the maces, pikes, ftandards, &c. have f{carcely 
‘advanced a few paces, although they ftand 
* fo clofe, that they almoft touch one another, 
* when they are arrived at the firlt court af the 
‘ palace of the emprefs-mother, where they 
‘range themfelvcs in two lines. ‘The-man- 
$darins alfo range themfelves ia two lines, 
‘and the princes of the blood and lords of 
‘the royal family do the fame in the third 
© court, which is oppofite to the hall that con- 
‘tains the throne of the emprefs-mother. The 
‘emperor quits His chair in the veflibule of uhis 
© court, and croffes it,on foot. He then af- 
* cends the cafter@ flaircafe (it would be difre- 


¢ 


fpectful to go up by that in the middle) which 
* conducts to the platform on which the em- 
‘prefs mother’s hall of audience is placed. 
* When he reachcs the covered gallery, which 
* forms the front of the building, a mandarin 
* of the Li-fow (or Tribunal of Ceremonies) 
* throws himfelf on his knecs, and prefents a 
* petition from the emperor, the purport of 
‘which is to beg that her imperial majefty 
* would be pleafed to receive ou her throne the 
‘ humble 
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‘humble marks of duty and affection which 
“he is about to pay her. ‘The mandarin eu- 
¢ nuch to whom the petition is delivered, car- 
* ries it to the interior apartments. The em- 
‘ prefs then, dreffed in a habit of ceremony, 
* comes forth from her chamber, followed by 
“her whole court, and afcends her throne. 
‘ The mandarin cunuch informs the mandarin 
* of the Li-fou, who generally is the prefident 
‘of this tribunal, that the emprefs is ready. 
* The latter throws himfelf upon his knees, 
* and begs the empcror to pay his filial refpects 
*to his moft auguft mother. The emperor 
* advances through the gallery, which is op, 
* pofite to his mother’s throne, and ftands im an 
* upright pofture, having the fleeves of his 
‘ garment pulled down, and‘his arms hanging 
* by his fide. The princes who are at the bot- 
* tonfof the court, andthe mandarins who are 
* placed in the next, do the fame. The em- 
* peror’s band of muficians, and that of the 
*emprefs, play in concert the alr ping, which 
$ fs exceedingly foft and terider. A mandarin 
*then cries with a loud voice, Knee/, and imme- 
« diately the emperor, princes, and all the man- 
* darins fall upon their knees. A moment af- 
‘ter the fame mandarin cries Profrate your- 

‘ felves, 
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‘ Jelves, upon which they all incline themfelves 
* with their faces towards the earth. The man- 
* darin next cries out Rai/e your bodies, and every 
* one returns to his former pofture ; but laftly, 
‘ when after three proftrations, he again cries 
* Rife up, then the emperor, princes, and alt 
‘the mandarins rife, and ftand erect in their 
* firft pofture, then fall on their knees, make 
* three new proftrations; then again 1ife, and 
* again fall on their knees, and incline chem- 
* felves to the earth in the fame manner as be- 
‘fore. After thefe nine proftrations, the man- 
‘darin of the Ls-pou falls on his knees, and 
* prefents a fecond petition to the emperor, in 
‘which the emprefs-mother requefts him to 
* return to his apartment. The petition’ is car- 
* ried to the interior part of the hall, and the 
‘mufic of the émprefs band announces the 
‘emperor’s departure. The emperor's band 
‘ then play in turn, after which the martariff 
* of the Li-fou goes and proftrates himfelf be- 
* fore the prince, informs him that the cere- 
* mony is ended, and invites him to return to 
‘his apartment. “Che emperor’s mufic then 
* founda, the prince defcends by the eaftern 
* ftaircafe, croffes the court on foot, and does 
* not entershis chair until he reaches the veiti- 
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‘ buie in which he left it. His attendants obs 
* ferve the fame onder in returning as they did 
‘before. As foon as the emperor has reached 
¢ his apartment, the reigning emprefs, followed 
* by all the princeffes and ladies of the imperial 
‘family, goes alfo to make her proftrations 
* before the emprcfs-mother, and with the fame 
* ceremonial. As for the emperor, he afcends 
‘his throne fome time after, and receives the 
‘homage of the princes, mandarins of the dif- 
* forent tribunals, and of all his vaffais and tri- 

* butaries, whether foreigners or Chinefe.” 
This ceremony is obferved with the moft 
rigid, minutenefs in every point, The follow- 
ing is a friking proof of it.. The emperor, 
befides this ceremony on the commencement 
of the new year, is obliged to vifit his mother 
every five days, The pretent emperor, till he 
reached the are of finty-three, had never once 
negledl ed to perform this duty in all its formali-+ 
tics. “That of croffling the court on foot in the 
middle of winter, might have incommoded 
him, efpectally when the fharp north wind 
blew with cutting feverity: yet he never once 
thought of omitting that part of the ceremony. 
The emprefs-mother was obliged to grant him 
a difpenfation for this purpofe, by @ public de 
claration, 
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elaration, regiftered according to form. She 
there ordered her fon to take care of bis dear 
bealth, to pais through the lateral gate of dhe 
court when he came to vifit her, and-not to 
expofe himfelf to the coli air, by quitting his 
chair, until he fhould reach the’ gallery which 
is before her apartment. 

An emperor newly proclaimed, whofe mo- 
ther ftill exiffs, cannot receive the homage of 
the grandees of his court, until he himfelf has 
firft paid his refpeQs to his mother. 

He never makes choice of a princefs for 
wife, never beftows any principality upon his 
children, or grants any favour to the people, 
without contulting her. 

It is even fhe who feems to have prefided 
ovey, all thefe actions # and in her name they 
are notified to the whole empire. The emperor 
appears to ad only in obedience to her; and 
this he takes care to announce by his de@lara- 
tion, which accompanies that of the emprets. 
The latter, however, would have no effedl, 
were it not in this manner annexed to the 
former. 

In fhort, it is held as an eftablifhed maxim 
in China, that the filial piety of the prince 
doubles all the virtues of his fulje@ts. 

That 
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That all villainy begins by difobedieric¢ to 
parents. 

That every virtue is in danger when fifial 
piety is attacked. 

That to praife a fon, is to boaft; and to 
blame a father, is to throw a ftain on ones 
felf. 

That every thing which wounds filial piety 
is a public calamity, and that every thing 
which tends to promote it, is a pillar to the 
flatc. 

To thefe we fhall add an axiom, which, 
though it may appear trivial, is, however, full 
of inftru@tion.—‘* The lamb which fucks on its 
* knees, retards its mother.’ 

Such is, in abridgment, the doctrine of the 
Chincfe refpecting filial‘picty. Some paflages 
of this chapter will, no doubt, aftonifh our Eu- 
ropean readers. We confefs they have fome- 
timef aftonifhed us. But we fhall refume this 
fubjeQ when we come to the manners and 
cuftoms of the Chinefe; and fhall endeavour 
to point out the inconveniencies which attend 
this exclufive morality. It is, howevef, certain 
that government derives more benefit from 
encouraging, than it could gain by checking 
it. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


INTERIOR ADMINISTRATION. 


S China has little intercourfe even with 

its neareft neighbours, no other kind of 
adininiftration is kncwn in this vaft empire. 
The Chinefe have becn always as cautious not 
to confound their interefls with thofe of other 
nations, as other nations have appcarcd de- 
firous of forming politicalconnedions, tocnable 
them to diflurb the peace of mankind, and to 
gratify théir deftructive ambition. 

If any thing can prove the antiquity of the 
Chinefe empire, it is the aftunifhing order 
which has been maintained in it for fo many 
ages. Nothing complete o1 perfect can be done 
rapidly; and inftitutions have fubfifted in China 
thefe two or three thoufand years, which time 
alone could eftablith, and which, even then, 
muft have been the fruits of long experience. 

Such, ,among other things, is the ancient 
cuftom of making a general enumeration of 
all the people of the empire, by families, 
diftri@e, and provinces, which comprehends 
every individual without regard to age, fex, or 

Vou. IL I rank, 
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rank. This regifter is univerfal; but there“is 
a fecond, which is partial, and concerns only 
the lower claffes of people, from thofe above 
fixteen to thofe who have reached the age, of 
fifty. The namts of all thofe turned of that 
period are erafed. ‘this laft roll ferves to regu- 
fate every thing relating to vaflalage, to faci- 
litate public furveys, and to affift the opera- 
tions of the police, &c. With regard to ge- 
neral enumerations, they are fanctioned by 
law, and made with the greateft accuracy and 
precifion. By means of thefe, a fpeedy and 
certain method is always found of a{certaining 
the aétual fituation of families. or individuals 
in all circumftances, in whick government or 
private perfons may be interefted. They alfo 
enable adminiftration to judge what number 
ef people have perifhed, either by inunda- 
tions. earthquakes, or epidemical diftempers ; 
to determine what fuccours may be neceffary 
in years of fcarcity; to know the fate of 
agriculture and its productions ; how far ma- 
mufactures fhould er can be extended; and 
lafily, the number of the mandarins and mi- 
litary people, and how many of the latter 
each canton can furnifh, The miniftry have 


am accurate and minute account of all the lands 
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In éach diftrict, of their different degrees of 
fertility, and what is ‘cultivated in them. It 
js certainly praper that the emperor, who is 
ftyled the common father of the empire, and 
who confiders himfelf as fuch, fhould know 
what affiftance may be neceffary to each 
canton, and what number of individuals look 

up to him for relief 
To enable the emperor to give effect to his 
fatherly care and attention, public magazines 
and granaries have been crected, which are 
furnifhad with every kind of provifion ne- 
ceflary for relieving the diftreffes of the peo- 
ple, in cafe of public calamities or unforefeen 
difafters, Adminiftration are always provided 
againft every event; they can never be fur- 
prifed; and as they are acquainted with the 
minutcft expence neceflary to be incurred, 
every thing is done in proper feafon with @ig- 
nity, and without the leaft cmbarraflment, 
No incafure is carried into execution, but with 
the confent and almoft under the eyes of the 
empcror. Memorials are prefented to him by 
the different tribunals, in which they propofe 
plans for promoting the happinefs of his fub- 
jett:, agd the welfare of the ftate; he may 
however receive or reject them as he thinks 
l2 proper. 
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proper. Thefe tribunals are entrufted alfo 
with the execution of fuch fchemes as are ap- 
proved; but they muft keep ag exact account 
of the money expended, and fay their do- 
cunients, properly attefted, before him. Le- 
gal formality is clofely adhered to in all 
tranfaCtions, and a watchful eye is kept over 
every department of the ftate. “Frauds there- 
fore are very. uncommon, as it is almoft im- 
pofible for them to efcape detection. 

It may well be fuppofed that fumptuary 
laws are not wanting in China. This econo- 
mical code determines in the minutcft manner 
the drefs necefflary for each feafon, and the 
price of thofe dreffes for every age and con- 
dition. ‘The emperor bimfelf is not excepted 
in thele regulations: his drefles of ceremony 
are more or lefs fumptuous according to the 
religious, political, or domeftic ceremonies for 
which he ufes them. The particular drefs 
pernutted to each clafs is fo accuratcly de- 
{cried in the fumptuary code, that one may 
know on the firft view the rank and condition 
of thofe who wear it. Decent economy is 
fo much confultcd in thefe laws, that the 
luxury of the rich is cffeCtually curbed; without 
Grhjedling the poor to any fevere reftraint. 

The 
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The emprefs-mother is much more magni- 
ficent in her equipage and drefs than the em- 
peror himfelf. The reigning emprefs is in 
every refpect on a level with her hufband, and 
this is the café with the princefles with regard 
to the princes whom they have efpoufed. 

The children on private feflivals appear in 
dreffes of ceremony, in order that they may 
do more honour to their parents, and better 
fhew the refpe&t which they entertain for 
them ; buc both the former and latter muft be 
{paring in the ufe of thefe drefles, that is to 
fay, they muft conform to thofe regulations 
which are eflablifhed by law. ‘The emperor 
himfelf gives the firft example of fimplicity 
in drefs ; he difplays np exteraal pomp, but on 
grand folemnities only. 

It is true that in Europe his palace is ac- 
counted a fimall city, and indeed it may bg 
juftly called one, if we confider its vaft cx- 
tent ; but this is its principal excellence. Eight 
lerge courts, immenfe halls, pillars execedingly 
rich, but rudely formed ; gardens that might 
be taken for fpacious forefts ; pavilions known 
by the name of Kiofques, which here ahd 
there raife their heads throughout this vaft 
extent, are the principal objects that engage 

the 
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the fpetator’s ‘eye in the imperial palace of 
China. Of palaces the espperor has a great 
number. Each capital of a province contains 
one, which is the fefidence of the viceroy. 
There are fome alfo in cities of inferior note, 
which are appropriated for the ule of thofe 
mandarins who enjoy places under govern- 
ment, and thefe fometimes are little inferior 
to the firft. 

To build a multiplicity of palaces, and raife 
coflly piles of no benefit to the public, betrays 
weaknefs and oftentation, and fuch edifices 
mufl remain monuments of the folly of thofe 
who erect them; but to conftruct bridges over 
rivers which have none, and*to dig canals in 
cantons deprived of the valuable advantage of 
internal navigation, difplays a magnificence 
truly laudable and ufeful. Bridges have been 
anultiplied in China in proportion to the num- 
ber of its canals and rivers: thefe bridges con- 
fi of three, five, or feven archcs; that in 
the centre is fometimes thirty-fix, and even 
forty feet wide, and is raifed very high, that 
barks may eafily pafs without lowering their 
mafis. The arches on the right and left are 
never lef than thirty feet in width, and their 

eleva- 
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elevation decreafes according to the flope or 
the bridge. 

Some bridges have only one arch, exceed- 
ingly fharp and narrow ; over thefe no carts 
are permitted to pafe. It is true the Chinefe 
employ only porters ir tranfporting their bales 
of filk even from one province to another. 

It requires little penetration to difcover of 
what utility canals muft ke, efpecially in coun- 
tries where cultivation is carricd to its utmoft 
extent; this is the cafe in China more than ta 
any other, and it enjoys the valuable benefit of 
having a greater number of canals, all of which 
are navigable, and all from twenty to thirty 
yards in breadth. ‘They are generally bor- 
dered with cut flone of fo fine a grain, that it 
has the appearance of flate-coloured marble. 

The expence of conftru@ing and repairing 
thefe canals is defrayed by government, affa 
they afford each province the ready means 
of tranfporting its fuperfluities to another, and 
of receiving a fupply of fuch commedities as 
it may want. 

Agriculture is the principal and almoft the 
only refource of the Chinefe, and they con- 
fider it as the firft and moft honourable of all 
profeflions, as it is that from which fociety 
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derives the greateft benefit. The hufbandman 
in China enjoys many and great privileges, 
while the merchant and mechanic are much. 
Jefs eftcemed, 

The pcople are allowed to employ part of 
the grain of every crop in brewing a kind of 
beer, and for the purpofes of diftillation; but 
if the harveft happens to be bad, an order is 
iffued by adminifiration to fufpend thefe ope- 
rations. 

The Chinefe emperors do not confine them-~ 
{elves to the publifhing of falutary regulations 
refpeQling agriculture; they encourage it alfo 
by their own example. The celebrated cere~ 
mony in which the emperor tills the earth with 
his own hands has been often mentioned by 
thofe authors who have written concerning 
China. This ceremony is as follows: 

Spying begins in China always in the month 
of February, but not regularly on the fame 
day. ‘his epocha is detcrmined by the Tri 
bunal of Mathematics, That of Ceremonies 
announces it to the emperor by a memorial, 
in which every thing neceffary to be done by 
the prince on that occafion is mentioned with 
the moft f{crupulous minutenefs. He firft 
names twelve of the moft illuftrious perfons in 

his 
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hie court to accompany him, and to hold the 
plow after he bas performed his part of the ce- 
zemony. Among thefe there are always three 
princes of the blood, and nine prefidents of 
fupreme courts. The places of thofe who 
ag too old or infirm to undergo this Jabour, 
may be fupplied by their affeffors, but they 
muft always be authorifed by the emperor. 

This feflival is preceded by a facrifice which 
the fovercign offers up to the Chang-ti (that is 
to fay, to the Supreme Being). The emperor 
prepares himfelf by three days fafting and can- 
tinence, and thofe who are to attend him muft 
fubmit to the’ fame regulations. Others are 
appointed by the emperor on the evening be- 
fore the ceremony, to go and proftrate them- 
felves at the fepulchre of his anceftors, and to 
acquaint them, that on the day following he 
intends to celebrate a grand facrifice. 

The place where the emperor offers up the 
{pring facrifice, is a {mall mount, a few fur- 
tongs diftant from the city: it muft be fifty 
feet in height; tltis clevation is exprefsty pre- 
feribed by the rules of the ceremony, and can- 
not he difpenfed with. The emperor, who fa- 
ciificcs under the title of fuvereign pontiff, 
iavolecs the Chang-t/, and prays for abundance- 

in 
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in favour of his people. He then defcends, 
accompanied by the three princes and nine 
prefidents, who are to put their hands to the 
plow along withhim. The field fet apart for 
this purpofe is at a {mall diftance from the 
mount, Forty labourers are felected to yoke 
the oxen, and to prepare the feeds which the 
emperor muft fow. Thefe feeds are of five 
different kinds, and fuch as are confidered to 
be moft ufeful and neceflary, viz. wheat, rice, 
millet, beans, and another fpecics of millet, 
called by the Chinefe Cao-Lang. They are 
brought to the {pot in magnificent boxes, car- 
ricd by perfons of the moft diftinguifhed 
rank. 

The emperor lays held of the plow, and 
turns up feveral furrows. ‘The princes do the 
fame in fucceffion, and after them the prefi- 
dents. The fovereign then throws into the 
earth the five kinds of feed before mentioned, 
after which four pieces of cotton cloth proper 
for making dreffes, are diftributed to each of 
the labourers, who aflited in yoking the oxen, 
and who prepared the feeds. The fame pre- 
fent is made to forty other perfons, more ad- 
vanced in years, who have been only {pecta- 
tors of the ceremony. Thefe prefents, as one 

may 
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Way perceive, mark neither miagnificence aoe 
oftentation, but the ceremony certainly ftrikes 
the minds of the Jabouring people, and greatly 
contributes to encourage their induftry. 

The application which the Chinefe give ta 
agriculture, is not a little increafed by the ve- 
neration they have for its origin. Chia-nong, 
one of their firft cmpetors, according toghtir 
account, taught them to till the earth, and 
they ftill revere him as the inventor of this 
ufeful art Chun, another Chinefe monarch 
of the early ages, was taken from the plow 
by the celebrated 1’a0, to be his prime mi~ 
nifter, and to rule the fate. He afterwards 
appointed higg Bis fucceflur, even although he 
had a fon, but he judged this prince unworthy 
of taking his place. Chun followed the example 
fet him by Yao: he chofe ?% to fucceed him, 
who had begun his career in the fame manngr. 

We muft not judge of the Chinefe peafants 
from thofe of Europe, efpecially in what re- 
lates to the lights acquired by education. Free 
fchools are very numerous in every province 
of China, and eggn fome of the villages are 
not deftitute of this advantage. The fons of 
the poor are there received as readily as thole of 
the rich; their duties and their ftudies are the 

fame ; 
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fame ; the attention of the mafters is equally 
divided between them; and from this obfcure 
fource talents often f{pring, which afterwards 
make a confpicuous figure on the grand flage 
of life. Nothing is more common in China 
than to fee the fon of a peafant governor of 
that province in which his father long toiled, 
iw qyltivating only a few acres. The father 
himfelf, if taken from his plow, and clevated 
toa fuperior fphere, might, by reviving the 
inflrudiion he received in his youth, and ef- 
pecially if he be enducd with genius, find 
himfelf fully competent For his new employ- 
ment. 

The Chincfe have been gray reproached 
for their inhumanity in, murdering and ex- 
pofing their children. It may readily be fup- 
pofed that neither the one nor the other is 
authorifed by any law ; and thefe melancholy 
fcenes are much leis frequent than has been re- 
ported in Europe. We read, it is true, in F. Du 
Hadde, ‘ It happens fometimes that the Chinefe, 
* finding themfelves incapable of maintaining a 
* numerous family, caufe thagnidwives to ftifle 
* all their female children in a bafon of water 
* as foon as they are born.” Sometimes does 
not mean offen, but it certainly fignifies too 

4 much 
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mutch for the honour of humanity. Were the 
affertions of. fome authors true, the Chinefe 
might be confidered as on a level with the 
Spartans, who threw into the river Eurotas 
every child that came into the world deformeds 
but with this difference, that child-murder was 
authorifed in Sparta, and never was in China. 
This crime, when committed there, is moft 
commonly owing to the fanaticifm of idolatry 
—a fanaticifm which prevails only among the 
loweft of the people. [t is either in obedi- 
ence to the oracle of a bonze, to deliver them. 
felves from the power of magic fpglis, or to 
difcharge a vow, that theic infatuated wretches 
precipitate thgif children into the river: they 
imagine that, by dojng fo, they make an ex- 
piatory facrifice to the {pirit of the river. A 
nations of antiquity almofthave difgraced them- 
felves by the like horrid practices; byt, fhe 
Chinefe are far from countenancing this bar- 
barity on that account. There is a well-known 
anecdote of a mandarin, who, fired with indig- 
nation ayainft this brutal fanaticifm, caufed the 
authors of fuch an attempt to be feized, toge- 
ther with their accomplices, and ordered them 
to be thrown into tHe river Kiang, telling 
them that he meant they fhould themfelves; 
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carry his difpatches, and vows to the fpirit of 
the river. Befides, thefe criminal facrifices are 
never practifed but in certain cantons of China, 
where the penplc, blinded by idolatry, are the 
dupes of prejudice, fanaticifm, and fupers 
flition. 

It often happens alfo, that the bodies of 
thofe children whick are fcen floating on the 
water, have not been thrown into it till after 
their death ; and this is likewife the cafe with 
thofe which are found in the ftreets, or lying 
near the public reads. The poverty of the 
parents fuggelts this difmal rcfource, becaufe 
their children arc then buricd at the expence 
af the police. 

We mui now {perk of thofe children who 
are expofed alive. This is a cuftom tolerated 
in China. Government employs as much 
vigilance to have them carried away in the 
morming, as it beftows care on their education. 
This certainly is giving people intimation to 
expiofe their children in the night time, and, 
no doubt, encourages the pradtice; but the 
di@ates of humanity are here united with 
tbofe of found policy. 

Slavery is known and authorifed in China ; 
but the Chimefe bave greatly moderated its 
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feverity. A flave among them may purchafe 
his liberty, when he has inferted a claufe for 
this purpofe in his act of engagement, and 
even in default of fuch a reftriction, if his 
mifter thinks proper to agree to it. The Chi- 
nefe employ alfo hired fervants, who may 
quit their fervice when they are difpleafed with 
their mafters, and in like manner the matter 
may difcharge his fervant whenever he choofes, 
In thefe tranfactions adminiftration has nop 
concern, nor does it ever interfere. 

The Tartar-Chinefe however, that is to fay, 
the fucceflors of thofe Tartars who conqucred 
China, do nog admit this reftridion; their 
flaves are permanent, and nothing but the will 
of their mafter can unloofe their chains, and 
change their condition. This is all in which 
adminiftration is concerned refpecting this 
head. We fhall now return to that of man- 
ners and cufloms. 

That fpecies of ten, whom eaftern jea- 
loufy, even im the earlieft ages of the world, 
degraded from the rank in which nature 
placed them, are found in China, There are, 
indeed, eunuchs in this country; but their 
number is much lefs than what it is generally 
{uppofed to be by Europeans. No law autho- 

rifes 
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rifes mutilation ; it is even branded with dif= 
grace by the doétrine of filial piety, and is no 
lefa fo by the employment of the eunuchs be- 
longing to the emperor and emprefles. The 
greater’ part of them have no higher office 
than that of {weeping the courts of the palace. 

The calendar in China ts an objeét on which 
adminiftration befiows great attention. A new 
one is publifhed every year at the emperor’s 
expences. It is compoted by the Tribunal of 
Mathematics ; but judicial attrology is its bafis. 
Ie might be comparcd, with great propriety, to 
the Liege Almanack, were a litt of lucky and 
unlucky days, made at hazard, added to the 
latter. 

Nothing is neglected in China that has any 
relation to government, and adminiftration 
confider even the gazette as an effential part 
of the political conftitution. ‘This gazette is 
printed daily at Pe-king, and is circulated 
throughout every province of the empire. It 
contains an account of all thofe objets to 
which the attention of adminiftration is di- 
‘reGted,andadminiftration are remifs in nothing; 
they enter into the. minuteft details; grant 
faccour in proper feafon; reward with liberal- 
ity, and punish with juitice. In this gazette 

may 
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may be feen the names of all thofe mandarins 
who are ftript vf their employments, and the 
waufes of their difgrace; whether they have 
‘Been too indulgent, or fevere and rapacious ; 

or whether they have becn judged incapable of 
difcharging the duties of their office. There 
alfo may be Icarned the name of the mandarin 
whom inert has raifed to a poft of eminence, 
or the name of fome other, who, on account 
of his want of abilitics, is 1emoved from a 
higher to an inferior ftation. It mentions the 
crimes of allthofe delinquents who are punithed 
with death ; the names of the officers appoint- 
edto fill the places of the difpraced manda- 
rins ; gives an account of the calamities which 
have afflicted any of the provinecs ; of the re 
lief given it by government; of the expences 
incurred by adminiftration for the fubfiftence 
of the troops, for fupplying the wants of the 
people, for repairing or erecting public works, 
or on account of the liberalities of the prince ; 
and laftly, it contains even the remonftrances 
which the fuperior tribunals take the liberty of 
prefenting to the fovereign, either with regard 
to his public decifions, or his private conduct, 
and fometimes to both. However, nothing is 


inferted in this gazette which has not been 
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fubmitted to the Emperor, or which has not 
come immediately from him. Inevitable death 
would be the confequence to’ any one who 
fhould dare to infert any thing falfe in th 
minifterial paper. 

No law or fentence is of any force until the 
Emperor's feal is affixed to it. This feal is 
about eight inches fquarc, and is made of fine 
jafper, a kind of precious ftone highly valued 
in China. ‘The fovereign enly is intitled to 
have a feal oi this fubflance. Thofe which he 
gives to princes as marks of honour, are made 
of gold; thole of the viccroys and great 
mandarin, of filver; and thofe of inferior man- 
darins or magiftrates muft be‘made of lead or 
copper. Their fize is larger or fmaller ac- 
cording to the rank which they hold as man- 
darins, or in the ulbunals. When the feal 
of any of thefe officers is worn out, he muft 
intorm the next tupericr tiibunal of it: a new 
one is then fent him, and he is required to 
dcliver up that which he received before. 

The authority of every ,infpector fent into 
any of the provinces, is confirmed alfo by the 
jeal of the emperor. The duty of thefe de- 
puties is to examine into the conduct of go- 
vernors, magiltrates, and private individuals. 

Does 
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Does any of them think it his duty te fum- 
mon the viceroy before his tribunal—this 
Great man, with al] his importance, is obliged 
toattend. Has a fuperior behaved ill to an 
inferior magiftrate—the former becomes the 
prifoner of the infpector, and until he has 
cleared himfulf from every imputation, he is, 
according to our mode of cxpreffion, ful- 
pended from his office. The viceroy, on the 
contrary, is permitted to enjoy his until the in- 
{pe€lor’s report is made to the emperor, which 
gencrally decides his fate, as the exiftence of 
the deputy depends on the fidelity of his re- 
prefentation. 

We muft here relate a circumftance which 
is fill worthier of admiration. The emperor 
himfclf fomctimes thinks proper to difcharge 
the duty of thefe infpectors in fome of the 
provinces. Kang-hi, one of the moft ¢glg- 
brated of the Chincfe monarchs, who was on 
the throne about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, gave, in the like circumftance, a memo- 
rable example of fevere juftice. One day hav- 
ing retired a little way from his attendants, he 
perceived an old inan who was weeping bit- 
terly: © What do youcry for? faid the em- 
peror. ‘ My lord,’ replied the old man, who 
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did not know the perfon of his fovercign, ‘I 
‘had only one fon, in whom ail my hopes 
‘were centred, and who might have become 
‘the fupport of my family; a Tartar man- 
¢darin has torn him from me, and carried 
“him away by force. Tam now deprived of 
* every afhftance, and know not where to feek 
‘relief; for how cana poor feeble old man 
‘like me obtain juftice from the governor 
‘againft a powerful man ?—* Your fon will 
* be reftored,’ faid the emperor, without mak- 
ing himfelf known :— get up behind me, 
“and condu& me to the houfe of the manda- 
“rin who has been guilty of “this act of vio- 
*Ience.” The old man obeyed, and after 
having travelled two honrs, they arrived at the 
mandarin’s houfe, who little expected fuch a 
vifit. 

The emperor’s retinue arrived almoft at the 
fame time as the prince; and the houfe of the 
mandarin was foon filled, and furrounded. 
As he could not ccny his guilt, the emperor 
immediately condemned him to lofe his head; 
and this fentencc was executed upon the {pot. 
The'emperor then turning towards the old man, 
with a grave tone addrefled him thus: ‘ I ap- 
* point you to the office of the criminal whom 

‘I have 
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* F have now put to death; be careful to dif- 
* charge the duties of it with more moderation 
* than your predccellor, and take warning by 
‘his crime and punithment, left you yourfelf 
* become an exumple to ctliers.’ 


Gail A Po cya 


CONTINUATION OL THE PRLCLDING, 


FUNCYIONS OF TUE VICEROYS AND MAN- 
DARINS DISPERSED THROUGHOUT THE 
PROVINCES, 

MILITARY ADMINISTRATION, 


ILE viceroy of a province is  diftin- 
guihed by the tile of Tfoug-ton; he is 
always a mandain of the fult clufs, and pof- 
feffes in his dittrict a power alnott unlimited. 
When he goes round the province to difcharge 
the duties of his office, lis retinue difplays 
imperial pomp and magnificence, and he never 
quits his palace, even on the moft trifling oc- 
cafions, without a guard of an hundred men. 
He is the receiver-general of all the taxes cc'- 
lected in the province entrufled to his care, 
and it is he who tran{mits them to the capita’, 
K 3 after 
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after having referved what he judges negeflary 
for the urgent wants of the province. All 
law-fuits muft be brought before his tribunal, 
and he has the power of condemning crimi- 
nals to death; but neither his fentence, nor 
thofe even of the criminal court can be exe- 
cuted, until they have been confirmed and ap- 
proved by the emperor. 

Every Hien (or every bailiwic) is under 
the infpe@ion of a mandarin, whofe bufinefs 
is to adminifter juftice, to fettle any differ- 
ences that may arife between individuals, and 
to infli@ punifhment on thofe who are in the 
wrong. He reccives alfo thé tribute which 
each family pays to the emperor. 

Every three years the viceroy fends to court 
a report more or lefs favourable of the con- 
du& and behaviour of the mandarins fubor- 
diate to him. This report determines thelr 
fate ; according to its contents, they are either 
continued or difgraced. 

The conduc even of the viceroy himfelf is 
narrowly watched. The‘ infpeCtors of the 
province may ufe againft him the fame arms 
which he employs againft his inferiors. 

Thofe of whofe conduct he makes an un- 
favourable report, are punifhed in proportion 

ta 
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to their delinquency, and rewards are beftowed 
after the fame rule, on thofe who have been 
‘mentioned in favourable terms. 

Some of the principal mandarins are fome- 
times brake, and difmiffed from all their em- 
‘ployments; others are only removed a few 
degrees lower, and provided with fome office 
of an inferior nature to that of which they 
were deprived. Thofe whe have been de- 
graded ten fteps, run a great rifque of never 
being again employed. A fingular regulation, 
which exifts only in China, is, that every 
mandarin who is removed to an inferior 
office, is obligéd, at the head of all thofe pre- 
cepts or warrants which he iflues, to mention 
the number of fteps he has loft. For example, 
he will fay, ‘1, fueh a mandarin, degraded 
‘three, four, or fix fteps (according as the 
* cafe may be), order and command,’ &a, . 

The infpector of a province has a very un- 
limited authority over thefe inferior mandarins, 
He can, by his own power, deprive them of 
their employments, if their offence be greats 
he never confults the court but in cafes w rere 
immediate punifhment is not neceflary. 

The father, fon, brother, uncle, and grand- 
fon, are never admitted together into any of 
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the tribunals at Pe-king, Relations in the 
fourth degree cannot have a feat at the fama 
time in any of the provincial tribunals. 

Government difplays equal benevolence 
and juflice towards the mandarins. ‘Thofe 
who have paffed the age of fixty are entrufted 
with the care of fuch places as lie neareft to 
the canton in which they were born. Thofe 
who have been obliged to fufpend their func- 
tions, either on account of ficknefs, or mourn+ 
ing, or to dilcharge the duties of filial piety, 
by attending parents opprefled with age and 
infirmities, arc ordered to refume their offices 
as foon as poihible. It abridge’ alfo the fer- 
vice of thofe who are fent to refide in a place 
where the air is unwholéfome. 

The Tartar mandarins’ are permitted to afk 
leave of abfence, and they obtain it, whether 
it beto attend a father or mother, grandfather 
or grandmother, who returns fick from fome 
remote corner of a piovince; or to meet the 
eorpfe of a brother, and to affift at his funeral, 
The time prefcribed for their mourning is 
fhorter than that of the Chinefe; it is limited 
to an hundred days. 

All mandarins, whether Tartars, or Chinefe, 
of arms, or of letters, are obliged, every three 

years, 
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years, to give in writing an exaé account of 
the faults they have committed in difcharging 
the duties of their office, This kind of con- 
feffion is examined,at court, if. it comes from 
a mandarin belonging to any of the four firft 
claffes. 1f it is made by any of the mandarins 
in the lowe: claffes, it mufl be laid before the 
provincial tribunal of the governor. But this 
is not all; government makes private inquiry, 
to difcover whether, in this confedlion, ftridt re- 
gard has been paid to truth; whether fuch 
and fuch a mandarin be attentive to his bufi- 
nefs; whether he obferves the laws, and en- 
forces obedicnée to them in others; what are 
his talents and abilitics, and of what age he is, 
Is he old and infirm, -or conftitutionally weak? 
Is he not covetous, cruel, or fevere, or is he 
too eafy and condefcending ? Does he join a 
found judgment to that degree of experignce 
which is requifite for one in his ftation? &c. 

Thefe informations are addrefled to the Tri- 
bunal of Mandarins; they are there carefully 
examined ; the nterits and demerits of all thofe 
whofe condué is fubmitted to this political in- 
quifition, are carefully weighed in the balance 
of juftice, and their names are afterwards 
formed into three clafles. The firft confifts 

of 
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of thofe ‘for whom rewards and preferment 
are intended ; the fecond, of thofe whofe con- 
duét deferves reprehenfion, and to whom 
gentle admonition will be given, accompanied 
with a few oblique hints refpecting their fu- 
ture conduct; and the third is compofed of 
thofe whom government intends to fufpend 
for a certain time, or to remove for ever from 
their employments. Some of the third clafs 
continue in their offices, but they receive no 
falary ; they are deprived of all their emolu- 
ments, and even of their honours. 

Every mandarin who has difcharged the du- 
ties of his office with ability, z€al, and fidelity, 
is rewarded ; but if he has been guilty of any 
attion tending to oppref¢ the people, or te oce 
eafion a famine or fcarcity among the lower 
claffes, his punifhment is not confined to dif- 
miffion, he is impeached, and tried before the 
Tribunal of Crimes. 

Every mandarin of the firft clafs, whether 
governor, viceroy, lieutenant-general, &c.may 
folicit the fame employment for his fon, even 
though the young man has not attained to any 
rank. The education he is fuppofed to have 
received, fupplies that deficiency, Thie dif- 
tinction, however, never raifes to places of 
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tuft, it can have no weight but for inferior 
employments. To obtain thofe of eminence, 
proof muft always be given of merit. 

Inferior employments are alfo given to one 
of the fons of every mandarin of law, as 
high as thofe of the fourth clafs in the city, 
and of the third clafs in the provinces, as 
well as to one of thofe of the mandarins of 
arms in the fecond clais: but it is abfolutely 
neceflary that they fhould have ftudied three 
years before in the imperial college. 

We have already feen, that in China fathers 
may be rendered illuftrious by their children, 
though childrei? can derve no honours from 
their fathers. The faults of the former are 
imputed to the fathera The family burying- 
place of every mandarin who has been guilty 
of certain crimes, cither againft the ftate or 
the people, is rafed to the foundation ; on. the 
other hand, a mother, whofe hufband and 
fon are mandarins, may add the fuperlative 
moft to the title given her by cuftom, which 
fhe could not do were fhe only the wife of a 
mandarin. 

We have already given an account of the 
war eftablifhments, and military” difcipline of 
Chinas We muft add a few words on that 
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fubje@ as far as it relates to the interference of 
government. Nothing is negle@ted by admi+ 
niftration that can tend to excite emulatioa 
among the troops, or engage them to refpe& 
the civil laws, They have completely fuc- 
ceeded in the latter point—The military in 
this empire are more harmlefs and tractable 
than the humbleft citizen an example not 
uncommon in Europe. 

The greater part of the Tartar families are 
lodged either in immenfe barracks, which have 
been erected in the fuburbs of Pe-king, or in 
the adjacent country ; and every common foldier 
is allowed a complete and feymrate apartment 
for the ufe of his family. They contain houfes 
for the officers fuited to their rank, and even 
public fchools, where the Tartar youth receive 
a proper education. Thefe barracks are of great 
utility for giving cffe& tothe exertions of the 
police. 

The principal military offices are held by 
Tartars-——a wife precaution to maintain their 
eonqueft, independent of the fuperiority 
which they have over the Chinefe, in point 
of warlike genius. A cimpaiga is generally 
reckoned to confift of tuc years fervice. An 
exact journal is kept of every military tran{- 

ation, 
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ation, and thofe are particularly mentioned, 
who have given proofs of remarkable courage, 
or difplayed fingular examples of fuperior {kill 
Promotion is the confequence to thofe who 
have fignalized themfelves, if they furvive; 
if not, the rewards which they have merited 
are conferred on their widows, children, or 
brothers. Neither the father of a numerous 
family, an only fon, nor the fon of an aged 
widow, is obliged to perform military fervice, 
unlefs the ftate be in preat danger, or in cafes 
of the moft urgent neceffity. Government 
advances money to thofe who enlift; they 
alfo receive doubje pay; the firit for themfelves, 
and the fecond for their family ; and this they 

enjoy till their returm 
No kind of fervice rendered to the ftate is 
either neglected or forgotten; and military 
fervices much lefs than others. But as war 
cannot always continue, that efteem in which 
military men are held in time of danger, feems 
to ceafe almoft, the inftant that the danger is 
over. On thefe critical occafions government 
beftows, with a lavith hand, diftinctions, re- 
wards, and honours of every kind. It extends 
even its favours to the loweft military clefs. 
Does-a common horfle or foot foldier fall ia 
3 battle, 
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battle, his hair, his bow, or his fabre, is tranf-, 
mitted to his family, to be interred, inftead of 
his body, in the fepulchre of his anceftors. An 
eulogium, fuited to what he has atchieved, is 
added, to be engraven on the tomb in which 
thefe relics are depofited. A ftill greater fhare 
of diftinGion is beftowed on thofe officers who 
have fallen in defence of their country. Either 
their whole armour, their afhes, their bones, or 
their entire bodies, are conveyed to their re- 
lations. Their rank, or the manner in which 
they have diftinguifhed themfelves, generally 
ferves as a rule upon thefe occafions: ceremonies 
are performed in commemorajron of fome, and 
monuments are erected to others. The body 
of an officer, or the hais of a common {oldier, 
is often tranfported, in this manner, to the dif- 
tance of a thoufand or fifteen hundred leagues. 
The latter, as well as the former, is mentioned 
with honour in the Gazette: his name thus 
paffes before the eyes of the public, and thence 
into the General Hiftory of the empire. 
Rewards are always ready for thofe who 
have done their duty ; and punifhment is not 
flow in overtaking thofe who neglect it: but 
yet the degradation, or even the difmiffion of 
a fuperior officer, can neither fix a ftigma on 


the 
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the charadter of his fon, nor in the leaft impede 
his promotion. When the fon is afked by the 
emperor refpecting his family, he will reply, 
coolly—My father was difgraced for a certain 
offence; my grandfather was beheaded for fuch a 
crime; and yet, this acknowledgment is not in 
the leaft detrimental to the perfon who makes 
it. He may even, by affiduity and important 
fervices, be able to wipe away the infamy af- 
fixed to their memory. 


CHAP. XIV. 
THE PRECEDING CONTINUED. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE IMPERIAL 
FAMILY, 


HE ruler of an immenfe empire, who 
piques himfelf on his good govern- 

ment, who feems even attentive to watch over 
the happinefs of every family, will undoubtedly 
not negle@ to maintain good order in his own. 
We have already had occafion to mention in 
this work, the princes of the blood in China. 
Europeans may have formed very falfe ideas 
refpeQing 
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refpedting their fituation, credit and influence 
én adminiftration. All their privileges confilt 
in certain rights of reprefentation, and in being 
tried by their peers only. They cannot even 
depend upon that diftinGion which is con- 
ferred by riches, or annexed to place. Every 
thing in this methodical empire is fubmitted to 
ah examination. The yellow girdle only is what 
thefe princes inherit by birth. 

This right, however, belongs only to thofe 
who are defeended in a right line from the 
reigning dynafty. The names of their children, 
whether girls or boys, the year, month and 
day of their birth, are infcribgs! in a large ycl- 
low book, particularly appropriated for this 
purpofe. An orange girdle is the diftinguifhing 
mark of collateral princes ; and the names of 
their children are regiftered in a red book, 
The empcror alone determincs the furnames of 
princes of the reigning branch. The reft cannot 
affume any that has too near an affinity with 
Mogul or Chinefe namés. 

When the princes and princeffes of the laft 
clafs have attained to the age of fifteen, they 
prefent a petition to the emperor, in which 
they requeft permiffidn to marry. Princes of 
the direct line may omit this formula ; but if 

they 
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they are defiroug of being connected by mar- 
Mage with any of the Mogul or Kalka princes, 
they muft firt obtain the emperor's confent 

The rank even of the emperor's fons, except 
of his immediate fucceflor, diminifhes one de- 
gree every generation. At the feventh, the 
eldeft of thefe branches has a title to wear only 
the yellow girdle: the reft find themfelves funk 
to the rank of plain citizens. 

An hereditary fovereignty paffes, with all 
its rights, from one eldeft fon to another. This 
regulation holds good for every generation, 
unlefs the poffeflor forfeits his title by being 
guilty of fome crime. In fuch a cafe, the em- 
peror appoints No the fucceflion, either one of 
his younger brothers, or a coufin; but thefe 
muft be always chofén from the fame branch. 
The lawful branch cannot be deprived of this 
right, unlefs all thofe are condemned who com- 
pofe it. 

The only hereditary authority of the other 
princes exifts among the troops called the Tar- 
tar bands. There they enjoy, without any op- 
pofition, that rank which they derive from their 
birth : in every thing elfe, they are on a level 
with others; at flated periods, they are fub- 
jected to a military examination; and they are 

Yor. Il, L always 
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always promoted or degraded according a& 
they fhew more or lefs knowledge and fkill. 
The heir apparent, and the princes, his fons, are 
obliged to undergo the fame trial, The only 
diftinGion allowed them in this refpea, is, that 
fchools are eftablifhed for their ufe only, and 
that their literary and military examinations 
ate made before their own mafters. After thefe 
examinations, of which an exact regifter is 
kept, they are promoted fooner or later, and to 
‘offices of greater or lefs importance, according 
to the genius and abilities which they have 
difplayed. 

There are particular titles and degrees of 
rank which belong to the imperial family only; 
but the law has prefcribed the age at which 
they may be enjoyed, and the manner in which 
they muft be obtained, either when claimed 
by bitth-right, or as the recompenfe of merit, 
or when fought for by intereft. The law alfo 
explicitly defines every thing relating to the 
younger princes of the different orders; the 
rank, titles and rights which the daughters of 
the emperor, of the princes his fons,and of titled 
‘princes, convey to their hufbands ; and, laftly, 
‘Yhe prerogatives, marks of diftinGion, honorary 
‘fights and revenues affigned tc each order of 

i - titled 
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order of titled princes; it even feems to up- 
preciate, by anticipation, thofe honours or 
rewards which the emperor may beftow upon 
them, either by favour, or as the recompenfe 
of important fervices. 

The title of prince does not convey to thofe 
who enjoy it, a right of fitting in any tribunal: 
on the other hand, princes cannot be tried bute 
by a tribunal eftablithed intirely for them, and 
which never takes cognizance of any thing that 
relates to péople of any other rank. Neither 
their criminal nor civil affairs can be brought 
before any other court but the Tfong-gin-fon, 
or Tribunal of Pkinces. We have already given 
an account of its functions. Whoever infults 
any prince of the imperial family who is deco- 
rated with the yellow girdle, had he no title 
or other mark of diftinGion, is put to death 
without remiffion. But this is not the cafe if 
the prince has omitted or neglected to put on 
his yellow girdle: the affair then becomes a 
cafe between citizen and citizen ; and the ag 
greflor efcapes with a baftinading. A prince is 
never expofed to this difgrace, even after he 
has been condemned by his tribunal. Sentence 
of death paffed againft him, cannot be put in 
execution until the emperor’s confent is ob- 

L2 tained ; 
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tained ; and he may avoid every other corpo- 
ral punifhment by paying a fine. 

The privileges of untitled princes are much 
lefs extenfive, The police has almoft the fame 
authority over them as over every other citizen: 
it may reprimand aud admonifh them, and 
even commit them to prifon. If they are 
brought before its tribunal to be tried, they 
are treated with the utmoft rigour; and no fum 
of money, however great, can exempt them 
from punifhment. 

The diftin@ion between thefe and titled 
princes is often very great. Thofe who are in 
no office or dignified ftation, afe generally very 
poor; they are fometimes even reduced to the 
neceflity of recciving the higheft pay of a com- 
mon foldier in the Tartar bands: however, when 
they efpoufe a wife, marry a fon or daughter, or 
inter any of their relations, the emperor makes 
them a prefent of an hundred ounces of filver; 
he alfo relieves them on other occafions, and 
affifts their widows and orphans, when poor 
and necdy; but, in doing fo, he never de- 
viates from the {trict rules of economy. The 
mandarins, in this refpe&, are much better 
treated than the relations of the fovereign. As 
he knows that the former have more conneétion 

with 
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with the people, he is defirous that they fhould 
not be induced, by poverty or want, to com- 
mit acts of oppreffion, and that no pretence or 
excufe may be left them for haraffing his fub- 
jeQts. Nothing, if they are reprehenfible, can 
fave them from the punifhmeut inflicted by the 
Jaw. 





CHAP. XV. 
CODE OF THE [CMPERORS. 


LL nations have groaned under the yoke 
of bad princes, and there are fcarcely 
any which have not been ruled by fome good. 
Rome had a Tiberius, a Caligula, a Nero, and 
a Domitian; China alfo has had her tyrants. 
Rome flourifhed under a Titus, a Trajan, an 
Adrian, and an Antoninus: but China can boaft 
of having been governed by a much greater’ 
number of wife and excellent princes. The re- 
gulations which the latter prefcribed to them- 
felves, as the rules of their conduét, we intend 
to be the fubject of this chapter. 
Yao was one of the earlieft monarchs of 
China; and he is one of thofe of whom men- 
L 3 tion 
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tion is fill ofteneft made. To him China is 
indebted for the inftitution of all her tribunals. 
Tt was he who chofe a fucceffor from among 
the clafs of thofe who cultivated the earth, and 
who banifhed for ever from the throne his own 
fon, becaufe he judged him incapable of filling 
it with honour to himfelf, ar advantage to the 
empire. 2a thus addreffed the fucceffor whom 
he had adopted :—Zn all your aétions obferve a 
jut medium: it confifis in exceeding in nothing, 
and in nothing coming’ foort of vour duty.—Chun, 
to whom this masim was addreffed, tranfmitted 
it to his fucceffor 2” ic had chofen him in 
the fame manner as he himlelf had been by 
Vue. 

Thefe three ancient monarclis are confidered 
as the legiflators of China; and thofe maxims 
which they prefcribed to themfelves, as the 
rules of their condu@, have been obferved, as 
laws, by all the good emperors. The greater 
part of them have even requefted their en- 
lightened fubjects, to give them whatever ad- 
vice they might think neceflary for the welfare 
of the ftate. Every remonftrance is received, 
when couched in terms of proper refpedt, and 
whea the contents of it are made known to the 


emperor only 
Kia- 
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Kia-chag, a plain man of letters, did, not 
wait for any invitation of this kind. He was 
the firft who had the boldnefs, of his own head, 
to ,offer advice to the emperor, who, at that 
time, was Ven-ti, otherwife called Hiao-ouen,-— 
He reminded this prince of the faults, errors; 
and even crimes of his predeceffors. For 
example: ‘ Chi-boang, prince of Tfn, when he 
‘ became emperor, and, by that, mafter of all 
‘ the ordinary revenues of the empire, inftead 
* of confining himfelf to thefe, immediately laid 
* on new taxes, loaded his people with burden- 
* fome fervices, and rendered them fo wretched, 
* that, having nothing more to fear from his 
‘ feverity, the mountains were covered with 
‘troops of banditti, jand the highways filled 
* with the criminals who were daily conducted 
*to prifon, or to punifhment. His fubjects 
* only waited for a fignal, to fhake off fo heavy 
“ayoke. Tchin-tchin gave them this fignal: of 
* the confequences, great prince, you yourfelf 
* are not ignorant.’ 

Here Kia-chan gives a detail of certain de- 
predations committed by Chi-hoang.—‘ In a 
* march which he made from Kien-yeng, as far 
* as Yong, he changed his palace three hundred 


‘times; and he found them all fo well fure 
L4 * nifhed, 
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* nifhed, that he was under no neceffity of 
* carrying any thing with hitn, not even bells 
“and drums. Several of the palaces which 
“he inhabited were fuch fuperb edifices, that 
‘they appeared more like mountains than 
* houfes. The walls were feveral dozens of 
gin in height (a gin is equal to eighty French 
* fect). From north to fouth they extended 
‘a thoufand paces, and from eaft to welt half 
* a league.’ 

Chi-hoang made choice of mount Ls fora 
burying-place, and kept feveral hundreds of 
workmen con{tantly employed upon it for ten 
years. ‘The exterior part of this furprifing 
monument, as well as its infide, was deco- 
rated with a magnificence almoft incredible. 
Around the top ran immenfe galleries, and 
behind arofe a mountain formed by the hands 
of men, and covered with trees planted by 
art; ‘Behold,’ purfued Kia-chan, ‘ an extra- 
* vagant expence for the tomb of one man; 
* his defcendants for theirs were obliged to beg 
* a few feet of fround,‘ and, had not to cover 
‘them even a {mall hut thatched with reeds. 
* Behold- alfo, great emperor, the example 
-* which I take the liberty of recalling to your 
* memory. I heg you will pay. that attention 
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* to it which ‘te deferves; and turn it to your 
© own profit.” 

Kia-chan at the fame time reminded the 
emperor of a cuftom practifed by the moft an- 
cient of his predeceffors: * They had gene- 
‘ rally in their prefence a man whofe duty and 
© bufinefs it was to remark their faults, and 
‘ keep an exact account of them. They had 
* two officers befides, one of whom was obliged 
« to read to the prince every profe compofition 
‘ that was publifhed throughout the whole em~ 
* pire refpeéting the government ; the employ- 
* ment of the other was to collec all the verfes 
‘and fongs that were handed about relative 
* to the fame fubje&.’ This was an excellent 
method, efpecially among fo moderate a peo- 
ple as the Chinefe, who never find fault to 
fhew their wit, but to remove the caufes of 
blame. France can cite only one example of 
a minifter (Cardinal Mazarine) who feemed 
defirous of knowing what ballads or verfes 
were made againft him. 

_ But let us return once more to Kia-chan: 
In this difcourfe he recapitulates in the mi- 
nuteft manner, and praifes without reftriCtion, 
all the ations which emi performed worthy 
of commendation; but he adds, #/i// you not 

relax ? 
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relax? I fear it greatly. I bebold your. moft 
difinguifbed minifters admitted to fhare in all your 
pltafiires, and I perceive that you yourfelf are too 
much devoted to them. It is true that Ven-ti had 
conceived an ardent paffion for the chace, and 
that he carried his. minifters with him to par- 
take of his fport. It is not in the middle of 
fuch an enjoyment that an emperor can af- 
femble his council, or that minifters can dif- 
patch much bufinefs. The emperor however re- 
ceived the remonftrance gracioufly, created its 
author Héou (a dignity next to that of king), 
and did not fupprefs this bold, but hazardous 
fupplication. It makes at prefent part of the 
Imperial Collection, a work compiled and ar- 
ranged by the care and urder the infpetion of 
the emperor Kang-hi, who died in 1722, and 
which, together with the five canonical books, 
forms the national code, and that of the em- 
peror. 

Kang-bi did not confine himfelf to the form- 
ingof this colletion ; he examined and fome- 
times wrote annotations upen every part of 
which it confifts. ‘The conduc of this empe- 
ror is the beft code that a fovereign can adopt ; 
it feems to have acquired the force of a law 


for his fucceffors. ‘The feverity which he ex- 
ercifed 
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ercifed-againft the only fon whom he had by 
his lawful wife, is a very ftriking example ta 
every Chinefe prince, who may be heir aps 
parent to the throne. Kang-/i depofed in the 
moft public manner the fame fon whom he 
had appointed to be his iucceflor, ordered him 
to be loaded with irons, and even included 
his children and principal officers in his dif- 
grace; after which, he inferted in the Gazette 
the motives that had induced him to treat the 
prince with fo much feverity. 

The fame emperor re-eftablifhed the mili- 
tary difcipline, wnich had been greatly relaxed, 
caufed a great number of cannons to be caft, 
and was not afraid to humble the national 
pride of the Chinefe, by entrufting a foreigner 
and a jefuit with the care of fuperintending 
this operation. He was not even afraid of of- 
fending vgainit eftablifhed cuftom and ancient 
prejudices in creating him a mandarin. His 
firft rule of conduct was to act in every thing 
for the public good, which prejudice always 
impedes. He entertained a conftant and fin- 
cere refpect for old age, and in that he united 
found policy with humanity. |The greateft 
abufe in a ftatc is, that youth prefumes too 

much 
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much on its own abilities, and fets too little 
value on experience. 

The prudence of age alone, in a ftatefman, 
is not {ufficient ; indefatigable affiduity is alfo 
neceflary, and we may add genius. This em- 
peror, who to a bright genius added the ad- 
vantages arifing from fludy, thought that he 
obferved much remiffnefs in the great doctors 
of the empire: as he fufpected that this might 
proceed from negligence in fome, and incapa- 
city in others, he was refolved to make a ftrict 
inquiry, and to judge of their merits himfelf. 
For this purpofe he ordered them to «ppear 
before him, and queftioned them in the clofeft 
manner, Sevcral of ther who acquitted them- 
felves badly in this examination, altogether un- 
expected, becaufe it was unprecedented, were 
immediately degraded, and fent back to their 
provinces. But the matter did not end here: 
the emperor, unwilling to truft intirely to his 
own opinion, and defirous of guarding againft 
any error of judgment into which he might 
fall, employed an intelligent mandarin who 
was not in the fecret, and who was intirely 
ignorant of the decifions already given, to 
examine thefe doctors in the fame manner. 


The refult of the fecond examination was like 
that 
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that of the firft, except with regard to one of 
the literati, whom the emperor had declared 
‘incapable; his abilities on the fecond trial were 
found to be only doubtful. This example, 
which might be renewed, has greatly dimi- 
nifhed the pride of the literati, and re-ani- 
‘mated their emulation. 

It was the fame Kang-fi alfo, who, in order 
to promote good morals, forbade the fale of any 
book which might in any refpect tend to cor- 
rupt them; and for this reafon, fays a Chi- 
nefe author, becaufe people will do wrthout fhame, 
whatever they buve read with pleafure. 





CHAP. XVI 
VIEW OF THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 


HE new mafters of China made no 
change in the government: they adopt- 

ed the ancient form, and it ftill fubfifts. The 
Tartar conquerors fubmitted to the laws and 
cuftoms of the conquered nation; they were 
contented with reforming certain deftridtive 
abufes, which had infenfibly crept in, and 
which a wife government can neither tolerate 
nor 
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nor permit. In a word, China appears to 
have gained much by a revolution which 
feemed likely to occafion its ruin. 
The Tartars, whom the Chinefe confider a3 
a barbarous nation, have never yet given them 
but emperors worthy of governing this im- 
menfe empire, and emperors who have always 
governed it by themfelves. Thefe princes be- 
ftow more care and attention on the conquered 
people than on their natural fubjeéts. Should 
a difpute arife between a Chinefe and a Tartar, 
the former mutt have greatly deviated from the 
tules of juftice, if he is not found to be in 
the right even by the tribunals, which are all 
compofed of half Chinefe and half Tartars. 
This policy is cafily comprehended; but ne- 
verthelefs it difplays prudence and wifdom., 
The flighteft fault committed by a Tartar 
mandarin is feverely punifhed; but the pu- 
nifhment of the greateft is often mitigated, if 
the delinquent be a Chinefe. It is among the 
Tartars in particular, that government endea- 
vours to encourage a tafte for arms, keep up dif- 
sipline, and excite a military f{pirit. An officer of 
that nation is fure to be punithed if he in the 
leaft neglects his duty ; however {mall his oft 
fence may be, he is always difmiffed. A Chinefe 
officer 
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officer may be forgivert, but a Tartar is never 
sini 

ry perfon in China who holds a place. 
ae erin, whether in the civil or, 
military department, always imagines that he 
fees a {word fufpended over his head. He 
cannot forefee his deftiny even when cited be= 
fore the emperor's tribunal. ‘The time, par- 
ticular circumftances, or the neceffity there 
may be of making an examp.cy ometimes all 
concur to render his punifhment inevitable. 
The faults punifhed with greateft ey, 
are thofe which wound the interefts of th, 
people: they therefore feldom fall a prey to 
that clafs of petty tyrants, who, if not narrowly 
watched, might gradyally defolate the empire. 
Every great mandarig. is, refponfible for the 
faults committed hy; his fubalterns ; he is the 
infpector who watches over their conduet, and 
as we muy fay thei furety jhe would be pu- 
nifhed for their Puuleap-iels$ a negle& to in~ ~ 
form himfelf of then; “oF to expofe them. 
The literati are always honoured and efteem- 
ed: they enjoy every privilege and diftinétion 
annexed to that title; but government checks 
their pride, and encourages their labours. The 
feverity of their examinations will prevent 
this 
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this clafs from multiplying too much; it will 
be lefs numerous, but more learned and ufeful. 
The Tartar government beftows more care 
and attention on this clafs of people, than oa 
any other. No commotion however {mall, 
no infurrection however flight, remains un- 
punifhed, and the mandarin who has occa- 
fioned it, or who did not endeavour to pre- 
vent it, is treated with ftill greater feverity. 
In a word, the prefent government is fo rigid 
towards the great, and fo mild and friendly to 
the people, that they would be as much afraid 
of lofing their new mafters, as their new ma- 
ters would be of lofing them. 
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RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 


O judge properly of the religious fyftem 

of the Chinefe, we muft not confound 
the ancient and permanent religion of the 
ftate with popular fuperftitions introduced in 
latter ages. The primitive worthip of the 
ancient Chinefe has continued invariably the 
fame, even to the prefent time. This doc- 
trine of the early ages has been changed nei- 
ther by a long fucceffion of years, political re- 
volutions, nor by the fantaflical dreams of 
‘philofophers ; it is at prefent the only religion 
avowed by government, followed by the em- 
peror, grandecs, and literati, and authorifed 
to be publickly taught. We fhall firft colle& 
thofe fcattered opinions which may be necef- 
fary to convey an idea of it to our readers, and 
afterwards give a detail of the modern fects. 


Vou. I. M CHAP. 
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CHAP, I, 


ANCIENT REUIGION OF CHINA. 


ATHER Amiot, an impartial and able 
judge of the literature, hiftory, and an- 

cient monuments of China, gives, in the fol- 
lowing words, the refule of his long and la- 
borious refearches refpecting the origin of 
the Chinefc, and of their primitive religion. 
* Armed with courage, and fupported by in- 
* vincible patience, 1 fet out on my journcy: 
‘ for a long time I marched through tedious 
* and difficult paths over-run with briars, and 
‘fullof danger. I made my obfervations and 
* remarks upon every object which prefented. 
* I combined, compared, analyfed, and medi- 
* tated, till by a train of reafoning, which f 
* flatter myfelf will be found juft; and by a 
* chain of proofs which appear to me incon- 
* trovertible, I have at laft concluded, that— 
© The Chinefe are a diftinit people, who have fill 
* preferved the charaéteriftic marks of their firft 
‘origin; a people whofe primitive dottrine wilt 
* be found, by thofe who take the trouble of exa- 
* mining it thoroughly, to agree in its effential parts 
* with 
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* with the dottrine of the chofen people, before 
© Mofes, by the comtmand of God bhimfelf, had 
* configned the explanation of it to the facred re- 
“cords; a people, in a word, whofe traditional 
‘knowledee, when freed from whatever the ig~ 
* norance or fuperfistion of latter ages has added to 
‘it, may be traced back from age to age, and 
‘ from epocha to epocha, wwtihout interruption, for 
* the foace of four thoufand years, even to the re- 
‘newal of the human race by the grandfon of 
* Neab,’ 

We have indecd every hiftorical probability 
to fupport us in believing, that the colony which 
firft peopled China, was compofed of the im- 
mediate defcendants of Noah. Full of refpeét 
for that diftinguifhed patriarch, whom they 
conlidered as their common chief or head, they 
muft have carried along with them the paternal 
inftructions they received from his mouth, 
his precepts refpecting the belief and religious 
worthip which prevailed at that time, and the 
whole treafure of antediluvian knowledge. If 
we fearch into the hiftorical records of all an- 
cient nations, we fhall find that the nearer they 
approach to their origin, the more diftinét-and 
fenfible the traces of the true worfhip become. 
The traditions of the patriarchs muft have 
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formed the firft religious code of the colonies 
that departed from the plains of Shinar, to go 
and people the earth ; and thefe traces of the 
primitive religion may be found in the oldeft 
books of the moft ancient nations. The émzg, 
or canonical books of the Chinefe, every where 
confirm the idea of a Supreme Being, the 
creator and preferver of all things. ‘They men- 
tion him under the names of Zten, or Heaven; 
Chang-tien, or Supreme Heaven; Chang-ti, or 
Supreme Lord, aud of Howng-chan-t1, Sovereign 
and Supreme Lord: names correfponding to 
thofe which we ufe when we {peak of God, 
the Lord, the Almighty, the Mlof# High. ‘ This 
‘ Supreme Being,’ fay thefe books, ‘is the prin- 
‘ciple of every thing that exifts, and the fa- 
* ther of all living; he is eternal, immoveable, 
‘and independent; his powcr knows no 
* bounds; his fight equally comprehends the 
‘ paft, the prefent, and the future, and pene- 
‘trates even to the inmoft receffes of the 
‘heart. Heaven and earth are undcr his go- 
© vernment : all events, all revolutions are the 
* confequences of his difpenfations and will. 
* He is pure, holy, and impartial ; wickednefs 
* offends his fight, but he beholds with an eye 


s of complacency, the virtuous actions of men. 
* Severe, 
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* Severe, -yet juft, he punifhes vice in a ftrik- 
‘ing manner, even on the throne, and often 
‘ precipitates thence the guilty, to place upon 
‘it the man who walks after his own heart, 
* whom he hath raifed from obfcurity. Good, 
* merciful» and full of pity, he relents on the 
* repentance of the wicked: public calamities, 
* and the irregularity of the feafons, are only 
* falutary warnings, which his fatherly good- 
‘nefs gives to men te induce them to reform 
‘and amend.’ Such are the chara@er and at- 
tributes of the Divinity which are declared in 
almoft every page of the Chou-hing, and other 
canonical books. 

Do deftrudive rains, or exceffive drought, 
threaten to deftroy she rifling crops, and to 
blaft the hopes of the hufbandman—is a vir- 
tuous emperor attacked by ficknefs, and is the 
life of the father of his people in danger—fa- 
crifices are immediately prepared, and folemn 
vows are addrefled to the Yren, and often not 
in vain. Has a wicked prince been ftruck dead 
by lightning —~this punifhment is not con- 
fidered as the mere effeét of chance, it is at- 
tributed to the anger of the Zien, to his vifible 
juftice, and to the power of his avenging 
arm. Thefe books inform us that the em- 

M 3 peror 
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peror Teheou rejected all the good thoughts 
with which he was infpired by the Tien, and 
that He paid no regard to thofe prodigies by 
which he forewarned him of his approaching 
deftruction, if he did not reform—* Had the 
* emperor Kvé changed his conduét,’ add they, 
* after the admonitions which he received from 
‘the vengeance of heaven, the Tien would 
‘not have deprived him of his empire.’ 

We fec therefore, by the condud of the 
firft emperors in times of difafter and public 
calamity, what cxalted notions they had form~ 
ed of the juftice and holinefs of the Su- 
preme Being. Not contented with throwing 
themfelves under the protection of the Tien, 
with offering facrifices, and addreffing prayers 
to him, thcy alfo endcavourcd to difcover 
what fecrct faults or crimes they had com- 
mitted, which might have called down the 
vengeance of heaven on their people; they 
examined whether they had not been too ex- 
travagant in their drefs, too luxurious in their 
tables, or too magnificent in their palaces. 
They often acknowledged, in prefence of the 
whole nation aflemblicd, that they had been 
guilty of thefe faults; they confeffed they 
were fufficient to excite the indignation of 

3 Heaven, 
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Heaven, and offered themfelves as victims to 
avert its vengeance from their people. 

But that we may better explain this fubjed, 
let us fee what the Chou-ding tells us refpecting 
the religion of the ancient emperors Jao, Chun, 
and 2%. © Yao, fays the Chou-king, ‘thus gave 
‘his orders to Hz and to Ho, The fupreme 
‘Tien 7s entitled to cur homage and adoration, 
* Compofe therefore a calendar, and let religion 
© recerve from man thofe times and feafons which 
‘are is juft due” Vt appears extraordinary to 
us in Europe, that the Chinefe have always 
thought the correcting of the calendar an ob- 
jet of fo great importance, that it is made an 
affair of ftate, and that the neglecting of it 
has at all times bean confidered as a certain 
fign of degeneracy, and the forerunner of a 
revolution. Every founder of a new dynafty 
has always begun his reign by a reformation 
of the calendar ; and we fee here that 2 ao be- 
ftowed his firft care and attention upon it. 
But why is it an affair of fo great importance ? 
becaufe, fay the commentators, the calendar 
is eflentially connected with religion ; and be- 
caufe Yao eftablithed as the motive, end, and 
foundation of all other laws, the worthip 
which man is obliged to render to God; it 
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was neceflary to fix invariably the days and 
feafons which ought to be particularly confe- 
crated and fet apart for the performance of this 
important duty. 

The following explanation is given of this 
firft text of the Chou-king which we have cited, 
in the Imperial Commentary *. * Before he fpoke 
* of the calendar,” fays Lu-chi, ‘ Yao firft began 
‘by declaring, that adoration was due to the 
© Tien, and that he could not negleét it. After 
‘the rcpulaion of the calendar, he fpeaks of 
€ thofe times which men ought to fet apart for 
‘the purpofes of religious worfhip; becaufe, 
‘having cftablifhed it, as a ccrtain principle, 
* that the Zien was to be adored, proper feafons 
* fhould be appropriated for rendering him ho- 
€ mage. Thus the honour which is due to the 
‘ Tien, and the homage rendered him by re- 
‘ ligion, take place of all other things. A vir- 
“tuous prince,’ adds Tchin-ich’, governs his 
‘ fubje@s for the fervice of the Zien. For this 
* reafon, he has fo much at heart the eftablith- 
* ment of religious worihip., Having religion, 
© which honours the Zien, fo much at heart, ‘he 


Thefe paflages of the Imperial Commentary were 
tranflated byFather Ke, a Chinefe Jefuit, refident at Pe ~ 
king. Sec New Memoirs of China, Vol. 1. 

* care- 
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© carefully obferves the epochs of the calendar. 
‘The more attention he pays to the proper 
* governing of his fubjects, the more punétual 
‘he is in allotting to religion the time that is 
‘ due to it. Whatever purfuits a virtuots man 
‘ follows, he cannot proceed one ftep without 
© religion: of much more importance, there- 
¢ fore, does he confider it, when he governs his 
‘ people only to ferve the Zien. 70 is the firft 
‘man, and the firfl fage, of whom mention is 
¢ made in the Chou-king ; virtue is the firft thing 
‘by which he diftinguifhed himfelf, and Rr- 
‘ligion the firft word he pronounced. The 
¢ thoufand, and the ten thoufands of words ut- 
tered by the wile and holy, either concerning 
great things, or refpeCling fmall, all tend to 


ao 


n 


wn 


religion. Rcligion is the fource and fountain 


wn 


of all good : he who follows religion, attains 


w“ 


to wildom. If we would make an eulogium 


n 


on the virtues of 270, we muft firft name re- 


n 


ligion, to paint them, as it were, at one ftroke; 


n 


and we muft finith the picture, by praifing 
‘his wifdom. The. heart of this good man was 
always filled with that fear and reverence 
with which the Chang-t: ought to be ferved; 
in this appears that fublime wifdom which 
¢ exalted him fo much above other men.’ 


The 


wn 
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The motive which induced Yao to rejeét 
Kong-kong, who had been propofed to him as 
a fucceflor, was the opinion he entertained of 
His not being impreffed with the fear of the 
Tien. * Kong kong, fays he, ‘ is wife only in 
‘ words: his pride threatens the Tien. When 
Yao gave his confent, that Pe-Rowen fhould be 
entrufted with the care of draining the waters 
that had inundated the empire—‘ Let him go,’ 
added he, * and may Religion guide his fteps,’ 
‘ May Religion direct your fteps,’ faid he to his 
daughter alfo, when he gave her in marriage 
to the wife Chun. 

Chun, who fucceeded ? ie, appears to have no 
lefs feared and reipected the Chang-t;, His firft 
care, after being invefted with royal authority, 
was, to offer up a facrifice to the Sovereign 
Lord of the Univerfe, He diftributed employ- 
ments ; and, after having cxhorted each of his 
officers to be faithful and vigilant in difcharg- 

‘ing the duties of their offices, he concluded by 
the following words, addrefled to them all in 
general: ‘ Never fhut your ears againft the 
¢ voice of Religion ; and let every moment re- 
‘double your diligence in ferving the Zien. 
But the words addrefled by this prince to Pe-y, 
when he appointed him to prefide over re- 

ligious 
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ligious ceremonies and worthip, fhew, in a more 
ftriking and forcible manner, how dear religion 
was to his heart. It is related in the Chou- 
king, that he afked his nobles—* Is there any 
‘one among you, who can prefide, with us, 
‘over the three Li?’ The affembly named 
Pe-y.— Be tehi-tfsng *, {aid Chun to him; 
* watch over yourfelf, night and day, with re- 
‘ ligious fear. How pure mufl your heart be! 
‘how upright and innocent your condu@!’ 
Pe-y proftrated himfelf, with his face towards 
the earth, and requefted the prince, that be 
would choofe AKouer, or Long. ‘ Obey,’ faid the 
prince, § and be impreffed with the livelieft 
* fenfe of religidn.’ 

The explanation which the Jmperial Com- 
mentary gives of thefe words of Chun deferves 
to be quoted.—* Night and day (that is to fay, 
‘ from fun to fun), that his rcligion might have 
‘a watchful eye over all his actions, in order 
‘ that its purity and integrity might receive no 
‘ {pot:—pure; that is to fay, that his heart might 
“be free from felfithnefs, and exempt from 
* every fault. When integrity, foflered by re- 
‘ ligion, takes root in the human breaft, it ba- 


* He who prefides over religious worthip. 


© nifhes 
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nifhes felf-love, and leaves it no room to re- 
“enter; the mind is then pure and ferene; it 
is not corrupted by concupifcence or the de- 


* 


an 


fire of earthly things; and it may enter into 


n~ 


communion with the fpirit. He who is filled 


a 


with religion, is filled with integrity ; and he 


a 


whofe heart is full of integrity, may prefide 
over worlhip, and regulate its exterior form. 
Integrity of heart produces virtuous actions ; 
true integrity proceeds from religion ; who- 


a 


a 


ever wants religion is deceitful: it is the heart 


of mari. Purity is the continuance of integrity; 


he who is upright is purc; he who does not 


a 


walk uprightly is unclean. When integrity 


a 


and purity are both wanting, it is difficult to 
ferve the fpirit: for thig reafon, the text fays, 
© nig Mt dvd day, to pot out an uninterrupted 


a 


continuance. The emperor prefides over that 


worthip which is rendered to the Sovereign 
* of Heaven and Earth. The schi-tfong is his 
affiftant in what regards worthip ; but, unlefs 


nn 


his heart be united to the Sovercign of Heaven 
and Earth, and united, by virtue, to the wil- 
* dom of the Spirit, he is not worthy of fo im- 
* portant an office.’ 

Yu was equally religious as the empcror 
Cua, to whom he fucceeded. * The great 2%,’ 
“fays 


e 
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fays the Chou-king, ‘ covered the four feas with 


“the rays of his wifdom: he was a true wor- 
« fhipper“of the Chang-ti.—“ How neceflary it 
“ is to watch over ohe’s felf!” faid he to the 
* emperor Chun. “ How neceffary it is that this 
“ vigilance fhould be enlivened by religion, to 
“* preferve inward peacc of mind; to confine us 
“ within the bounds of our duty ; to prevent 
“us from contaminating ourfelves by guilty 
“ pleafurcs ; to enable us to diveft ourfelvcs of 
“ prejudice, and to appoint to employments 
“ without refpect of perfons; to give us wif- 
“ dom to fufpend our refolves in doubtful and 
critical conjunQures ; to decide on nothing, 
“without a full and perfect knowledge ; to 
“ prefer the welfare of the {tate to the vain ap- 
* pnlaufes of the multitude, and never to facrifice 
“ the people to our paffions.”—* Strengthen 
* and refine your virtue,” faid Auo-vao to him ; 
“ let your defigns be didtated by wifdom, and 
* Jet your refolutions be approved by fages.”— 
“ But,” replied 2%, “ how can this be at- 
“ tained ?”—“ Thipk on efernity “,” returned 
* Kuo-yao, “ if you are dchirous of improving 
* your mind, and of continually adding to it 


* Sée-yong. 


* new 
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“ new virtues. How dangerous it is for a prince 
“to lead his fubjects, by his example, over the 
 deftructive rocks of effeminacy and pleafure! 
“ Watch, O prince! without ceafing; and let 
“ fear, conftant fear, confine you within the 
“‘bounds of duty. The confequences of that 
“ which ends with the day, of that which en- 
* dureth not till the morning, may reach even 
“ to the remoteft ages. Render not the cares 
“ of thy mandarins of no avail: they are more 
* the fervants of the Z7enx than thine. It is the 
“ Tien who hath impofed the yoke of laws 
“ upon men; it is the Zien who hath eftablithed 
“ the diftinctions of rank and condition. Laws 
“ are a treafure without price’; diftiaGions are 
“* the fources of happinefs : but they are not fo, 
* unlefs men arc faithful, and unlefs the fear 
“ of finning, the love of religion, and the fpirit 
* of concord, influence all their actions, Vir- 
“ tue is tenderly cherifhed by the Tven: let it, 
“ therefore, enjoy the diftindtion allotted to 
“ each rank. The Zien abhors wickednefs: let 
“ the five punifhments be inflicted on crimes, 
“ according to their enormity. Attend,O prince! 
“ affiduoufly attend, to the cares of govern- 
“ment. The Zien is wifdom and truth; but, 
“‘ by the eyes of their fubjects, he behoideth 


‘© princes. 
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* princes. Terrible is the Tren in his vengeances 
* but it is by the hands of the people that he 
* punifheth princes: fo much do thofe who, 
“ are high, depend upon thofe who are low, 

“ Let religion dire& your paths, and you fhall 

“ poffefs the earth. Never lofe fight of the true 

* end of government. It is neither by the crafty 

* arts of vain policy, nor by the force of autho- 

“ rity, that princes reign: it is by juftice. In 

“proportion to the application which you 

“ yourfelf give to the bufinefs of the ftate, will 

“ you receive the fupport of your officers ; and 

* upon your own care will your fuccefs de- 

““nend. Shew yourfelf worthy of the choice of 
“ the Chang-ti; and the Tien, in his turn, will 

‘* fupport, by his faveurs, him whom he hath 

“ chofen.” 

It was neceffary to relate thefe ancient texts, 
which might have been eafily multiplied, to 
fhew what was the religious doctrine cf the 
ages of Yao, Chun and Yu. We fee, in thefe 
monuments of remote antiquity, the moft evi- 
dent traces of the patriarchal faith; and that 
the ancient Chincfe worfhipped only one Su- 
preme God, whom they confidered as a free 
and intelligent Being, and as an all-powerful, 
avenging and rewarding Spirit. 

The 
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The following obfervations we will venture 
to give only as mere conjecture. Among the’ 
ancient Chinefe charactcrs which have efcaped 
the ravages of time, we find the following, A. 
According to the dictionary of Kang-hi, this 
charater fignifies union; according to the 
Choue-cucn (that book fo highly efteemed in 
China), A is three umted in one; it derives it 
from the charadlers jou (to enter or penetrate), 
and ye (one), whence it concludes, that A means 
three united, penctrated and incorporated into 
one. The Liecu-chou-tfing-bon, which is a 
learned and accurate explanation of the moft 
ancient characteis, interprets it thus: ©.\ fig- 
* nifies ftrid& union, harmony; the chicf good of 
* man,of heaven and of earth; itis the union of 
* the three Tf (Tar fignifies principle, power, 
* knowledge); for, united, they direct, create 
“and nourifh together. The image + (three 
‘united in'one figure) is not fo ob{cure in 
‘ itfelf ; however, it is difficult to reafon on it, 
‘ without being deceived: on this fubjcé& it is 
‘ difficult to fpeak.’ 

Father Amiot, fpite oi all the objections 
which the critics of Europe may make, feems 
to conjecture, that the character A might have 
been, among the ancient SWmefe, the fymbol 

of 
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of the Molt: Hily Fridity 5 ‘ And the more fo, 
adds be, ° as thég ancient books furn¥H a nume 
‘ ber of texte Which give us reafon to fuppofe 
* them to have been -pofleffed of fomte know- 
‘ledge of this fublime myftery.” 

The book Sve-ti, fays—‘ The emperor for- 
‘merly offered up a folemn facrifice, every: 
‘three years, to the Spirit Trinity AND 
“Unity, Curn-san-rs.’ 

The following celebrated text of Lav-t/# has 
been long known in Europe. ‘ Tao* is one by 
‘fature. The firft begot the fecdnd ; two pro- 
© duced the third ; the three created all things.” 


* Tae, according to the common acceptation of the 
word, figuifiés rule, law, wifgom, truth, voce, word. In the’ 
text which we have cited, it fignifies Zhe Deity. This ine 
terpretation is founded upon what 1s faid by the fame Lao 
tfee.—* The Tao is an abyfs of perfections, which contains 
‘all beings—-The Jae whom words can defcribe, is not 
©¢the Ecernal Ta#—The Tao is a rule and model to him- 
“felt.” Hoeai-nan-tfte explains it in the fame manner.— 
‘ The Tao preferves the heavens, and fupports the earth; 
he is fo exalted, that he cannot be reached ; fo deep, that 
‘he cannot be founded; {6 immenfe, that he contains the 
‘ univerfe 3 and yet, he pervades even the {mallef things.’ 
The igineting fays—* Fhe heart of the Tao is infinitely 
§ delicat® and fubtle.’ 
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F, Amiot quotes another paflage, which ap- 
pears to be no Jefs fingular. ‘ He who is, as it, 
© were, vifible, and cannot be feen, is named 
‘ Khi; he who may be heard, yet fpeaketh not 
* to the ears, H7; he whom, in a manney, we 
‘feel, yet’ cannot touch, is named Oxei, In 
‘ vain do we interragate our fenfes, refpecting 
‘“thefe three : our reafon, which alone can give 
“us any fatisfaction, will tell us, that they 
© make only one. Above, there is no light; be- 
* low,there is no darknefs. He is eternal. There 
‘ig no name which can be given him. He re- 
* fembles nothing that exifts. He is an image, 
* without figure ; a figure, without matter. THis 
* light is furrounded by darkriefs. If we look 
‘up to him above, we behold no beginning ; if 
* we follow him, we difcover no end. From what 
© the Tao hath been at all times, conclude what 
* he is, viz, that he. is eternal: he is the be- 
* ginning of wiidom.’ The commentaries which 
explain this paflage, fpeak in fuch ftrong and 
precife terms, that F, Amiot forbears to-quote 
them, left he might incur the cenfure of tco 
many incredulous readers. 

This religious doctrine of the firft ors 
of China has been fupported and continued 
under the following reigns: all their fucceffors, 

who 
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who were good princes, appear to have bees 
\mpreffed with the fear of the Chang-tt. 

Ven-vang, ind his fon Vou-vang, founder of 
the third dynafty, were diftinguifhed for their 
piety. The canonical book, ?-4ing, fays—* All 
‘the oxen flaughtered by Zcheou were of lefs 
‘ value than the fmalleft offering of Ven-vang, 
‘ becaufe the facrifices of the former came from 
‘a hand polluted with crimes ; but a value was 
‘ ftamped on the offerings of the latter, by the 
‘ purity of his heart.’ 

Al) thofe revolutions which fhake thrones, 
and change the face of empires, are conftantly 
attributed to the fupreme direétion of the Sove- 
reign Lord of Heaven. Tcheou-kong thus ex- 
prefles himfelf in the xiv. chap. of the C4ou- 
king : “Ye who have been minifters and officers 
‘under the dynafty of 7%, give ear, and liften. 
‘ The Chang-t, incenfed againft your dynafty, 
* detlroyed it; and, by an order full of affe@tion 
‘ for our family, he hath given us authority to 
‘exercife fovereign power in the kingdom of 
‘Ju: he was defirous that we might finith the 
‘ work he had begun. What hath pafled among 
‘the people, hath fhewn us, how formidable 
‘the Lord of Heaven is. The king of the dy- 
‘nafty of Hia performed no action agreeable - 
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‘toa his people ; for thia reajon, the Lord ok 
“ Heaven loaded him with calamities, to, in- 
* frudt kina, and make him fenfible of the error 
* off his ways: but this prince was intractable ; 
* he uttered wards full of pride, and gave him- 
€ {elf up ta every kind of dehauchery; Heaven, 
* therefore, fagwed no farther regard for him: 
* he was deprived of his kingdom, and punifhed. 
‘ Tehang-tawg, founder of your dynafty, was 
“ commithoned to exccute the orders of Heaven; 
‘he deftroyed the dynafty of Hia, and, in its 
* flead, eftablithed a wife king, to govern the 
* people of the empire. Teheon, the laft prince 
© of your dynalty, neglected the laws of Heaven ; 
* he ucither informed himfelf df the care which 
“his anceftors took to preferve their family, 
‘nor did: be imitate their zeal and diligence: 
* for this. reafon, the Sovereign Lord aban- 
* doned kim, and brought him to puntihment. 
‘ Heaven did not fupport him, becaufe he de- 
‘\viated from the paths of equity and juitice. 
*No kingdom, great or fimall, in the four 
© quarters of the world, cau be deflroy cd, unlefs 
* fuch. be the will.of Heaven.’ 

Bouw.vang, in the fecond year of his reign, 
was attucked: hy a dangerous malady, which 
threatened hig life ; his brother, who teaderly 

loved 
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Joved hint, had recourfe to the Chang-t/, to bed, 
Vhat a prince mikhy be fpardtl, whofe fife was 
fo neceffary for the Welfare and happincfs of 
his people. ‘ Thou, O Lord! didft placé tim 
‘ on the throne, and eftabitfh Him the father of 
‘his people. Wile thou then punifh us by Ais 
‘lofs? If a vidim be neceffary to fatisfy thy 
‘ juftice, I offer thee ny life ; 1 will yield it up 
‘as a voluntary facrifice, provided thott wilt 
‘ preferve my. brother, my mafter and my 
* fovercign.’ 

J chin-van, when feated ott the throne, fhewed 
the fame refpeét for the Lord of thie Utiiverfe : 
* However high J may be exalted above the reft 
‘of mankind’ fays he, in the Chow-hing, ‘Iam, 
‘ neverthelefs, one of the little fubjedts of the 
‘ Chang-ts: can I forget to render him homage?’ 

The prince Kang-vang fetms to have beeri 
animated with the like fentiments of religion. 
‘It appeared, during his reign,’ fays the CA/- 
ding, ‘ that there was 110 other ptittee in China 
* but the Céang-i.” The fear of tht Supreme 
Being was alone fafficient to teftrdin all his 
fubjects, and to confine them within the bounds 
of their duty. Honefty was fo prevalent at that 
time, that it was ndt neceflary to intimidate the 
people, by exerciting the fevcrity of penal laws, 

N 3 Im- 
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Imprifonment was the only punifhment in- 
fli@ed on the guilty. The doors pf the jailé 
were thrown open in the morning; the pri- 
foners went out to labour; and they again re- 
turned thither in the evening, without any 
compulfion, in order to pafs the night. 

The Cé:-king informs us, what fentiments of 
gratitude Chao-vang entertained for the bleflings 
beftowed upon him by the Chang-iti— Re- 
€ joice, my people,’ faid he one day to the la- 
bourers ; ‘ it is now only the end of fpring, 
‘and you are about to gather in the fruits of 
* autumn ; your fields, but latcly fown, are al- 
© ready loaded with an abundant crop. Let 
‘ thanks, therefore, be given to the Chang-i, 
© who enables us fo foon to enjoy his beneficent 
* gifts. Vor this reafon, | will not wait until the 
‘ end of autumn, to prefent myfelf before him, 
‘and to thank him for fo fudden a fertility.’ 

But, have no bad princes intervened in this 
fucceffion of good emperors? Did not a Li- 
vang forget the examples of his pions anceftors, 
and give himfelf up to the oaprice of his pride? 
The Chi-king obferves, that the filence of the 
Chang-ti appeared then to be an enigma: one 
might have faid, that his Supreme Providence 
had belied itfelf; every thing profpered with 


his 
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this wicked prince; the people were intimi- 
ated; even the cenfors of the empire applauded 
his errors.—* What, then,’ fays the Civ-king, 
is there no longer juftice in Heaven? Shall 
‘the impious enjoy, peaceably, the fruit, of 
“ their crimes? ‘Attend,’ adds it, * and you will 
‘foon fee, that the Chang-11 keeps his arm fo 
‘Jong at reft, in order only to ftrike with re- 
* doubled force.’ The people, indeed, haraffed 
by oppreilion, rofe up againft that tyrant, killed 
the flatterers who furrounded his throne, and 
would: have facrificed the prince himfelf to 
their fury, had he not cfeaped by a precipitate 
flight. 

The ccivbrated emperor Kang-Ai had no lefs 
juft and exalted notions of the Deity. This 
may be cafily perceived, from three remark- 
able inferiptions which he wrote with his 
own hand, and which he gave to the Jefuits in 
1711, to ornament the front of their church at 
Pe-king—a building to the ere€ting of which 
he liberally contributed, by granting them ten 
thoufand ounces of filver.—The infcriptions 
are as follow: 


Infcription on the Front. 
‘ TO THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF ALL THINGS, 


Infeription 
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Tnjetiption’on thé Pirft Column. 
WE HAD NO BEGINNING, AND HE WILL, 
“HAVE NO END. HE CREATED ALI 
‘ THINGS IN THE BEGINNING; HE ALONE 
* GOVERNS, AND If THE TRUE LORD OF 
ARGS 


Infeription 6a the Second Column. 
€ HIS GOODNESS AND JUSTICE ARE IN~ 
* RINITE; HE ENLIGHTENS, SUPPORTS 
“AND REGULATES ALL THINGS WITH 
* SUBREME AUTHORITY, AND WITH SOVE~ 
§ REIGN JUSTICE. 


The emperor Youg-ighing, who fucceeded 
Kang-hi, exprefles himfelftin terms equally pro- 
per re{fpeCting the Supreme Being. Father Cea, 
tancn has given us an edit jin which that 
prince makes a kind of confeflion of his faith, 
and declares ta his people the obje@ of his 
worfhip, and what ought to be that of his fyb. 
jects, This edict was publithed throughout the 
whole empire, pofted up-in the crafs-ftreets of 
every city, and inferted in the public Gazettg. 
As it is-in proper place, we fhall here relate 
the circumftances which gave: rife to this dex 
claration. 

. A fuper- 
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A fuperintendant of two provinces wrote td 
the emperor, that, in every place where tem- 
ples had been ereéted in honour of the God of 
Armies, Licou-mong, the locufts, and other kinds 
of vermin, did no damage to the fields; and 
that, on the contrary, thofe diftrias in which 
‘he was net honoured, had become a prey to 
all the ravage and deftru€tion which thefe in- 
feats generally occafion. Other great manda+ 
tins had alfo propofed to him various fuper- 
ftitious expedients, to procure rain, or fine 
weather, according as the neceflity of the times 
required, In anfwer to all thefe reprefentations, 
the emperor publifhed the following declara- 
tion; 
‘ Some of the principal officers of our pro~ 
* vinces have given a wrong interpretation to 
*the meaning of our orders, tran{mitted to 
* them, refpecting the means of preventing the 
“damage occafioned in the country by de- 
* ftrudtive infeéts, and have underftood them 
* in a fenfe quite different from our intention. 
* They have erroncéufly concluded, thar I have 
* fallen into the ridiculous error of thofe who 
* belicve in the fpirits called couer-chin, as if E 
‘ imagined, that prayers offered up to thefe 
* pretended beings, could remedy our prefent 
‘ afflictions. 
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“ afflittions. My meaning, therefore, ‘is as fol 
§ hota « 

+ Between the Zien and man there is a rela- 
$ tion, a certain and infallible correfpondence, 
© as towhat concerns pnnifhments and rewards. 
§ When our plains are defolated, either byinun- 
‘ dations, drought or infects, what is the caufe of 
© ourcalamities? They, perhaps, proceed from 
* ihe emperor himfelf, who deviates from that 
§ integrity and juftice fo neceffary for good go- 
€ vernihent, and thercby lays the Zen under the 
© heceffity of employing thefe punifhments, to 
© bring him back to a fenfe of his duty. Per- 
© haps they may be occafioned by the principal 
© officers of the provigce upon which thetfe 
© misfortuncs have fallen, in not confulting the 
‘ public good, and negleéting to take juftice as 
6 the rule of their conduc&t—And may not thcfe 
€ calamities be owing to the governors of cities, 
‘who’ neither a@t with equity, nor give the 
* people good examples and fuitable inftruc- 
“tion, or becaufe, in certain provinces and 
6 diftricts,; they violate the laws, contemn efta- 
© blifhed cuftoms, and lead difordcrly lives? 
€ The heart of man being then corrupted, that 
-* happy union which ought to fubiift between 
« him and the Tien, is interrupted and difturbed, 

6 © ‘ and 
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© and endlefs muasfortunes overtake us: for, 
“ when men ‘here’ below come fhort of their 
‘ duty, that beneficent regard which the Tiex 
© had for them, becomes changed. 

© Convinced of the truth of this infallible 
doérine, when I am informed, that fome pro- 
vince fuffers, cither by long drought, or ex- 
‘ceffive rains, I fearch my own heart care- 
fully, examine my paft condu&, and think of 
reforming thofe irregularities which may have 


4 


“ 


a“ 


crept into my palace. Evening and morning, 
and all the day long, do I confine myfelf 
within the bounds of fear and refpect. I en- 
‘ deavour to give the Tien convincing proofs 
‘of my uprightnefs and piety, in hopes that, 
‘by a regular life, I {hall be able to make the 
‘Tien change the refolution which he hath 
formed, of punifhing us. It is in your power, 


nw 


at 
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O ye great ofhcers who govern provinces! it 


o 


is in your power to aflift me; it is in yours, 
ye people, foldiers, and others, of whatever 
quality or condition ye be, it is in your power 
to acquit yourfelves alfo of.this duty: humble 


Las 


ta 


nw 


yourfelves with fear; examine your own con- 
¢ duct; ftrive to attain to perfeétion, aid and mu- 
tually exhort one another; reform your man- 
ners; endeavour to corre¢t your errors; repent 
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* of your crinzes; follow thé gathsdf truth ; faurt 
* thofe of error; and be affured, that if we, of 
© our parts, perfely difchatge all our duties, 
‘ the Tren will fuffer himfelf to be moved by 
© our well-regulated conduct, and will grant us 
‘his peace and protection. Thefe injunétions 
‘ I cannot too often repeat. To prevent calaini- 
* ties, there are no means more certain, than 
“to keep a ftri€t watch over ourfelves, to live 
$ in fear, and to ftrive for perfection. When 
* they tell you to pray, and to invoke fpirits, 
© what do they mean? It is, at moft, only to 
‘implore their mediation, to reprefent to the 
« Tien the fincerity of our refpeQ, and the fer+ 
‘vour of our defires. To pretend, therefore, 
“in any manner, that thefe prayers, and thefe 
“ invocations, can remove our calamities, atid 
“avert misfortunes, while we lofe fight of 
* our duty, neglect to watch over our own con- 
« dud, live not in fear, and have not our hearts 
* filled with refpeét towards the Zien, in order 
“to move him, is attemptirig to draw water 
‘from the ftream, after having fhut up its 
“fource; it ie omitting the effential part, and 
6 attaching ourfelves to that which is acceflaty 
© only. How can you hope, by fuch a condutt, 
‘ to obtain the accomplithment of your deftres? 
* Hear 
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‘ Hear then again, what 1 think : bam cleasby 
‘ and fully perfuaded, that there is, betweert the 
© Tien and man, a reciprocal union, and perfect 
©cerrefpondence. I am far from giving in to 
‘ the belief of thofe fpirits called covez-chin: It 
‘is for your inftruction, O ye great officers! it is 
¢ for you, that E have not difdained to take up 
‘ my pen, and to explain my thoughts in the 
© cleareft manner I could, in order that you 
‘may conform yourfelves to the fentiments 
‘which I have expreffed. This is the only 
© caufe of the prefent inftruction.” 

This dodtrine of the exiftence and attributes. 
of the Supreme Being ; of the worfhip and ho- 
mage due to hint, has fubfifted in China, pure 
and without change, sduring a long feries of: 
ages. kadced, if we confult all the monuments 
and canonical works of this nation, and if we 
fearch the ancient part of its annals, we fhall 
not difcover the leaft veftige of idolatry. ‘Fhe 
Chinefe hiftory, fo. minute in its details, fo ac- 
curate in pointing out every innovation in 
eftablifhed cuftoms, makes no mention of any 
fuperftitious rite, contradictory to the belief 
and worfhip which we have juft now attributed 
to the ancient Chincfe: it would have un- 
doubtedly fpoken of them with the fame exadt- 

nefs 
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nefs as that with which it relates the eftablifh- 
ment of the fect of the Tas-/ée, and the intro- 

duction of the abfurd religion of the god Fo, an 

idol, brought from India in latter ages. The firft 
of thefe two fects was eftablithed in China in 

the life-time of Confucius; the fecond did not 

appear there till feveral centuries after: not 

that, in the time of that celebrated philofopher, 

magic, and different errors, had not made con- 

fiderable progrefs in feveral provinces. Owing 

to the troubled ftate of the empire at that time, 

and the fenfible corruption of manners, the 

people then might have even had fome idols, 

and might have practiled certain fuperftitious 

ceremonies ; but no proof cari be produced of 
this, drawn from the records of hiftory. 

The exiftence of the Tribunal of Ceremo- 
nies, one of the fupreme courts of the empire, 
muft have greatly contributed to the preferva- 
tion of the ancient religious doctrine. To the 
judges who compofe this tribunal, is afligned 
the care of infpecting every thing that rclates 
to religious worthip: they are obliged to pre- 
vent innovations; to fuppreis popular fuper- 
ftitions, and to chaitife, and brand with fome 
mark of infamy, impious or licentious writers. 
Their feyerity never pardons infults offered to 

the 
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the Deity, or. to good manners; and— San 
authors, fay the miffionaries, Aue with sinipienity 7 
Europe, who, in China, woudd be brought to imme- 
diate punifhment. "The ancient dodtrine of the 
Tien has always found fupport in this tribunal ; 
and it is to the conftant uniformity of its de- 
crees, that it is indebted for being at prefent 
the eftablifhed and prevailing religion. We 
will allow, that the mandarins themfelves, who 
form this tribunal, may fometimes, in fecret, 
and in their houtes, give themfelves up to fu- 
perftitious practices; but this perfonal attach- 
ment to particular a¢ts of worfhip has no in- 
fluence over their public conduc: when they 
fit on their benches, they know no other reli- 
gion but that-of the ftate. 
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ACNIEINT SACRIFICES OF THE CHINESE. 
THIEIR LIRST TEMPLES. 


HE firft facrifices which the Chinefe 
inftituted in honour of the Chang-ti, 

were offered up to him on the Tan in the open 
fields, or on fome mountain. The Tan fig 
nifies 
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nifies z-guentdty of Abnes thrown togeiber in 
round faim, or firaply # reumd' heap of earth, 
Bround the Tan was raifed 2 double fence, 
called Kiev, compofed of turf and branches 
of trees. In the fpace left between the fencess 
were erected two leffer altars on the right and 
left, upon which, immediately after the facri- 
fice offered up in honour of the Tien, they fa- 
crificed alfo to the Cheng, that is to fay, to the 
fuperier fpirts of every rank, and to their 
virtyousanceftors.* The fovereign alone, whom 
they confidered as the high prieft of the em- 
pie, had the right of facrificing on the Tam. 
The moft efteemed commentators of the an- 
cient books, and all the writers who have exa- 
mined the ancient religious dottrine of the 
Chinefe, agree, that this cuftom of making 
offerings to the Ghes and the Cheng, after hav- 


The Chinefe, by Ghen and Cheng, mean good {pirits 
of every order, and the fouls of juft men, which, after be- 
ing, freed, from their mortal covermg, the body, are ad- 
mitted, as a reward tor their virtues, to participate in the 
happinefs of the Supreme Being. Confucius and the other 
celebcateds fages of this nation are among that number. 
Even at prefent the Chinefe give the honourable tide of 
Cheng to the emprefs-mother, and to the emperor; and 
tiey fay allo. Cheng-mow, the holy mother; Cheng-Tebon, 
the. bo/y:father, 
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ing {acrificed to the Chang-ti, may be traced 
back to the earlieft ages, that it was practifed 
by Fo-hi himielf, and tranfmitted from gene+ 
ration to generation by his fucceffors, who 
preferved it in its purity, and free from the 
mixture of any other rites during the conti- 
nuance of the three firft dynafties. The fame 
writers add, that the ancient emperors and 
their fubjects, in addreffing their fupplications 
and vows to the Chang-tr, confidered him as 
the fovereign Jord of the univerfe, clothed 
with all that power which was neceflary to 
fatisfy them with regard to the different ob« 
jects of their requefts ; but that in offering up 
their prayers to ipirits, and to their anceftors, 
they only implored their protection and media- 
tion with the Chang-1i Hence, no doubts 
proceeds the different modes of expreffion ufed 
to denote thefe two kinds of facrifices :—They 
pray to the Chang-ti; they make known to their 
wnceftors, and in honour of them prattife refpett- 
ful ceremonies, Vt was not always neceilary 
that the emperor fhould offer up facrifice to 
the Chen and the Cheng; any other perfon 
might fupply his place in this religious duty. 
In the carly ages, when the empire, confined 
within narrow boundaries, prefented only 4 
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fmal] ftate and a rifing population, a fingle 
mountain was fufficient for the facrifices of the 
Chang-ti. While the fovereign and his minifters, 
fhut up within the double fence of branches 
and turf, were rendering their homage to the 
Supreme Being, their fubjetts with refpectful 
filence took their ftations near the K7ao, or on 
the declivity of the mountain: but in pro- 
cefs of time, the empire having become con- 
fiderably enlarged, #doang-ti appointed four 
principal mountains fituated in the extremi- 
‘ties of his ftates, and which correfponded with 
the four quarters of tle world, to be ever after 
places particularly confecrated, and {et apart 
for the religious worfhip of the whole nation. 
In the courfe of every year, the prince went 
fucceffively to offer up facrifice upon one of 
thefe mountains, and thence took occafion to 
fhew himfelf to his people, and to inform him- 
felf of their wants, that he might endeavour to 
relieve them, and to re-eftablifh good order by 
refarming every abufe. 

Since the emperors 2’ and Chun, more 
diftinG notions have been entertained refpect- 
ing thefe facrifices. We read in the Chou-keng, 
and other fragments of the ancient Chinefe 
hiftory, that Chun ordained, 1. That at the 

fecond 
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fecond moon, in which the vernal equinox fell, 
the fovereign fhould repair to the mountain 
Tai-chan, {ituated in the moft eaftern part of 
China, and there offer facrifice on a Tan 
within the fence of the Kio, to beg that Heaven 
would deign to watch over the feed committed 
to the earth, and then beginning to fpring up. 
2dly, That at the fifth moon, in which the 
summer folftice happened, the fovereign fhould 
perform the fame ceremonics on the fouthern 
mount, and implore Fleaven to diffufe a kindly 
warmth through the bowels of the earth to 
add vigour to its foftering power, and give 
effect to its nutritive qualities. j3dly, That at 
the eighth moon, at which time the autumnal 
equinox fell, Iacrifice fhould be offered on the 
weftern mountain to procure an abundant 
crop, and to prevent infects or deftructive 
vermin, drought, or exceflive moifture, winds, 
and all injuries of the air, from deflroying the 
rifing hopes of the labourer, and the produc- 
tions of the earth deflined for the ufe of man: 
And laftly, That at the twelfth moon, after the 
winter folftice, fucrifice fhould be offered up 
on the northern mountain, to thank Heaven 
for all the bleffings received in the courfe of 

O 2 the 
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the year, and to folicit a continuance of them 
through that which was about to commence. 

This cuftom of going in fucceffion to facris 
fice upon one of thefe four mountains called 
the See-yo, fubfifted a long time after Hoang-tr. 
The emperors of the dynafty of Pcheou added 
fome other ceremonies, and a fifth mountain 
fituated in the middle of their ftates, or which 
at leaft was fuppofed to form a centre to the 
other four. .Since that time they have been 
called the five 2%, or the five mountains of 
facrifice. 

This inftitution, which fubjected the emperor 
to regular journies, was however found to be 
attended with certain inconveniencies. When 
the emperor was deliberating upon any affair 
of importance; when he had convoked his 
council, or aflembled the members of any tri- 
bunal for the difpatch of bufinefs, it was im- 
poflible, it even might have been dangerous for 
him to be regularly abfent at fuch a diftance 
from the capital, on the commencement of 
the four feafons. Befides, old age, and its con- 
comitant infirmities, the feverity of the wea- 
ther, or bad roads, might be fufficient reafons 
to free him from the obligation of undertaking 
thede fatiguing journies. The means deviled 

in 
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in order to obviate thefe inconveniencies, were 
to confecrate fome fpot in the neighbourhood 
of his palace, which might be fubftituted for 
the Yo on all occafions, when it was either in- 
convenient or impoffible for the fovereign to 
repair to the mountains of facrifice. An edi- 
fice was there creéted, which at once repre- 
fented the Kiao, the Tan, and the Hall of An- 
ceftors, and in this the emperor facrificed, when 
he could not be abfent from his palace. 

The Hall of Anccftors made part of this 
edifice, becaufe it was neceffary for thofe who 
offered facrifice to the Chang-ti, to repair firft 
to this hall, and .acquaint their anceftors what 
they were about to perform. Thither alfo 
they returned after facrificing, to thank the 
fame anceftors tor the protection they had pro- 
cured them from the Chang-t/, who had not 
difdained to receive the homage of their vows. 
They then offered up in honour of them a fa- 
crifice of thankfgiving, and performed cer- 
tain ceremonies to fhew their refpect. 

This cdifice received a different name and 
a new form under each of the three firft dy- 
nafties. The Hia called it Ché-ché, the Houfe 
af Generations and Ages, or, according to the ine 
terpretation of Father Amot, a Temple in ho- 
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nour of bim, who made generations and ages, 
It contained within its circumference five fe- 
parate halls appropriated for different pur- 
pofes. Thefe halls had neither paintings nor 
ornaments of any kind; they prefented only 
four bare walls in which windows were con- 
ftruted for the admiffion of light. The ftair- 
cafe that conducted to the principal entrance 
confifted of nine fteps. 

The Chang named this temple Tchoung-ou, 
or the Renewed Temple. It was employed for 
the fame purpofes, but it was much richer and 
better ornamented. The five feparate halls 
were adorned with columns, over which were 
placed other columns that fupported a fecond 
roof, 

The fame temple, under the dynafty of 
Ycheou, received the name of Ming-tang, or 
the Temple of Light. The emperors of that 
family thought they could bring back reli- 
gious worfhip to its primitive purity, by imi- 
tating, in a ftridter manner than their ancef- 
tord, the fimplicity of the ancients. Thcy 
ornamented their temple neither with fuperb 
columns, nor fplendid roofs, The five halls 
were feparated only by plain walls; one of 
them was the place of facrifice; the other 

four 
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four contained all thofe things which were ne- 
ceflary for facrificing. This rude edifice had 
four gates covered with fine mofs, reprefenting 
the branches of which the double fence of the 
ancient K/ao were formed. This fine mofs 
covered alfo the ridge of the roof, and the 
whole building was encompaffed by a canal, 
which was filled with water at the time facri- 
fices were offcred up. To this principal tem- 
ple, a fecond was added, which they named 
Tfing-miao, that is to fay, the Temple of Neat- 
nefs. This laft temple was ufed only for puri- 
fications and ceremonies, practifed in honour 
of anceftors ; the firft was entirely confecrated 
to the worfhip of tha Chang-ti. 

Pe-king contains at prelent two principal 
temples, the Tien-tan and the Ji-tan; in the 
conftru@tion of which, the Chinefe have dif- 
played all the elegance and magnificence of 
their architecture. Thefe two temples are 
both dedicated to the Chang-ti, but under two 
different titles; in the one he is adored as the 
ternal Spirit, in the other as the Spirit that 
created and preferves the world. The ceremo~ 
nies with which modern facrifices are accom- 
panied, are greatly multiplied, and nothing 
can equal the fplendour and magnificence with 
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which the emperor is furrounded, when he 
performs this folemn and facred duty, He 
plone in quality of father, and head of the great 
family of the nation, has a right to offer up fa- 
crifice to the Chang-ti: it is in the name of all 
the peophe that he prays and facrifices. Some 
time before the day fixed for this important 
ceremony, the monarch, the grandees of his 
court, the mandarins, and all thofe who by 
their employments are qualified to affift, pre- 
pare themfelves by retirement, fafting, and 
continence. During that time the emperor 
gives no audicnce, and the tribunals are en- 
tirely fhut.;, The mandarins of the Tribunal 
of Crimes, and every perfon who has been 
difgraced, is incapacitated from performing 
any office in thefe grand ceremonies. Mare 
riages, funerals, rejoicings, entertainments, 
and feftivals of every kind are then forbidden. 
On the day appointed for the facrifice, the 
emperor appears with all the pomp and mag- 
nificence of power. His train is compofed 
of an innumerable crowd, a multitude of 
princes, lords, and officers furround him, and 
his march towards the Yien-tan refembles a 
al triumph ; the magnificence of every thing 
Rat appears in the temple correfponds to that 
of 
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ef the fovereign; the vafes, and all the uten- 
fils employed in facrificing are of gold, and 
cannot be applied to any other purpofe; even 
the inftruments of mufic are of enormous mag_ 
nitude, and are never ufed any where elfe. If 
the emperor however never difplays more 
pomp and grandeur than when he walks in 
proceffion to the Jven-tan, he on the other 
hand never appears more humbled and de- 
jeted than during the time he is facrificing, 
By the manner in which he performs his 
proftrations, rolls in the duft, and fpeaks of 
himfelf to the Chang-1/ in terms of the moft 
abyc&t fubmiffion, it may be eafily perceived, 
that he affumes fo mych pomp and fplendour 
only for the purpofe of declaring, in a more 
fenfibleand ftriking manner, the infinite diftance 
which is between the Supreme Being and man. 
The ceremony in which the emperor opens 
and tills the earth with his own hands, is one 
of the moft ancient of China. We muft not 
imagine that this inftitution is merely of a po- 
litical nature, and eftablifhed for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture; even confidered in 
this view, it would do honour to the legifla- 
ture, but it is certain that this ceremony of 
plowing up the earth hag always been con- 
fidered 
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fidered and practifed in China as an aft of 
religion. It is exprefsly faid in the Li-dy, one 
of the ancient canonical books, that it is for 
the Ff (facrifice to Heaven) that the emperor 
himfelf tills the earth in the Kiao of the fouth ; 
it ts to prefent an offering to him of the grain 
which has been gathered from it. It 1s alfo 
for the Z/f, that the emprefs and princeffes 
breed filk-worms in the Kao of the north; it 
is in ordcr to make veftments for facrificing.— 
¥f the emperor and princes till the earth; if 
the emprefs and princeffes breed filk-worms, it 
is to thew that refpect and veneration, which 
they entertain for the Spirit who rules the uni- 
verfe ; it is to honour him according to the 
ancient and fublime doétrine, 

Tt may be eafily feen by feveral other hifto- 
rical monuments, that the ceremony of tilling 
the earth has been, from its origin, an inftitu- 
tion purely religious, and that it has always 
formed a part of the Chinefe worfhip. The 
emperor even at prefent prepares himfelf for it 
by fafting three days; he begins it by a fo- 
lemn facrifice, and the corn gathered from the 
field, which he fows, is refpedtfully depofited 
in‘a faered granary, and -referved for grand fa~ 
ctifrees to the Chang-i, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP, Il. 
SECT OF THE TAO-SSE. 


HE fe& of the Tao-ffé was founded 

by a philofopher named Lao-kiun, or 
Lao-tfé, who came into the world in the year 
603 before the Chriftian era. His father was 
only a poor peafant, who from his infancy 
lived in a rich family as an inferior domeftic, 
and had attained to the age of feventy with- 
out having made choice of a wife, but at 
length united himfelf to a woman of the fame 
rank, who was then jn her fortieth year. The 
wonderful deftiny of their fon was foretold, ac- 
cording to popular report, by many remark- 
able circumftances which attended his birth. 
His mother, who happened to be one day in a 
retired place, conceived all on a fudden, being 
impreffed by the vivifying virtue of heavenand 
earth. She carried the fruits of her womb for 
the {pace of eighty years, but the mafter fhe 
ferved, enraged at her going with child fo 
long, drove her from his houfe, and reduced 
her to the neceffity of wandering about through 
the country. At length, under a plum-tree, 
a fhe 
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fhe brought forth a fon, whofe hair and eyc- 
brows were entirely white. She at firft gave 
him the name of the tree under which he had 
been born ; but perceiving afterwards that the 
lobes of his ears were uncommonly long, fhe 
thence took occafion to form a furname, and 
called him, P/um-iree-ear Ly-eul. The people 
afterwards, ftruck with the whitenefs of his 
hair, named him the grey-haired child Lao-tfe. 

We have little account of this philofopher 
during his infancy ; but when he had reached 
a certain age, he was appointed librarian to one 
of the emperors of the dynafty of Zeheou, who 
afterwards raifed him to the rank of an infe- 
rior mandarin. Tis firf{ employment, which 
placed him amidft books, infpired him with 
an arderit defire for ftudy; to this he entirely 
gave himfelf up, and acquired by clofe appli- 
cation a profound knowledge of hiftory and 
of ancient ceremonies. He died at Ow in an 
advanced age. The principal work he left to 
his difciples is the book Tao-te, which is a col- 
le€tion of five thoufand fentences. 

The morality of this philofopher has a great 
refemblance to the do@rines of Epicurus. Ie 
confifts principally in banifhing all vehement 
defires, and fuppreffing impetuoys paffions, 

capae 
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capable of difturbing the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the foul. According to him, the care 
of every wife man ought to be employed only 
in endeavouring to live free from grief and 
pain, and in ftriving to glide gently down the 
ftream of life, devoid of anxiety and care; 
and, in.order to arrive at this ftate of happy 
repofe, he exhorts his foJlowers to banifh all 
thoughts of the paft, and to abftain from 
every vain and ufclefs inquiry into futurity: 
to plan out vaft defigns, to be haraffed with a 
folicitous defire of executing them with fuc- 
cels ; to give one’s felf up to the tormenting 
cares of ambition ; to feek for riches, and to 
become a prey to the fordid paffion of ava- 
rice, is, according to this philofopher, to live 
not for one’s felf, but for pofterity: and is he 
not a fool who facrifices his repofe and mental 
tranquillity, to procure happinefs to others, or 
to enrich a furviving fon or nephew? Even 
when in purfuit of felicity for ourfelves, Lao-t/é 
recommends moderation both in the defire 
which incites us to feek for it, and in our 
exertions to obtain it: for he does not account 
that to be real felicity which is accompanied 

with pain, care, and difguft. 
The difciples of this philofopher afterwards 
changed 
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changed the dodtrine which he had left them. 
As that paffive ftate, that apathy and perfect 
tranquillity of mind to which they endeavoured 
to attain, was continually difturbed and inter- 
rupted by the fear of death, they declared that 
it was poffible to difcover a compofition from 
which a drink might be made that would ren- 
der mankind immortal. This foolith idea firft 
led them to the fludy of chemiftry, afterwards 
to fearch for the philofophers ftone, till at 
longth they gave themfelves up to all the wild 
extravagancies of magic. 

The defire and hope of avoiding death by 
the difcovery of fo valuable a liquor, gained a 
number of partifans to this new fe& ; the great, 
wealthy individuals, and efpecially thofe of the 
female fex, naturally full of curiofity, and more 
attached to the pleafures of life, fhewed the 
greateft eagernefs to be inftructed in the doc- 
trine of the difciples of Lac-s/2, Magical prac- 
tices, the invocation of fpirits, and the art of 
foretelling future events by divination, made 
rapid progrefs throughout all the provinces of 
the empire. The. credulity of the emperors 
themielves, gave an air of truth to the error; 
and the court was foon filled with an innume- 
rable crowd of thefe falfe doctors, who were 

now 
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now honoured with the diftinguifhed tite of 
tien-Jé—celefial doctors. The emperor Tfn-chi- 
Acang-ti, the Omar of China, fo famous for 
burning libraries, and for his hatred to men of 
letters, fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded that 
there was a liquor which would render men 
immortal ; and he caufed long fearch to be 
made for this ambrofia throughout many of 
the neighbouring iflands. Vou-r/, fifth emperor 
of the dynafty of the Han, fhewed a paffionate 
defire for the ftudy of magical books. Death 
had deprived this prince of a favourite miftreia, 
whom he ardently loved, and whofe lofs he fo 
much lamented, that no length of time could 
alleviate his grief. One of thefe impoftors, Zzo- 
fee, found means, by incantations, to indulge 
the emperor with a fight of the woman whony 
he fo tenderly loved. He caufed her to appear 
before the eyes of the prince ; and this appa- 
rition attached him more and more to the ex- 
travagant notions of the new fect. All the re- 
monitrances of his minifters were without 
effect. Grieved at feeing this infatuation, one 
of the grandees of the empire, happening one 
day to be in the emperor’s prefence when the 
myfterious beverage was brought him, fud- 
denly feized the cup, and drank up the whole 

liquor. 
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liquor. Enraged at this aé& of affurance, the 
monarch caufed him to be arrefted, and gave 
otders for putting him to death. Your order 
is of no avail, faid the courtier, without any 
emotion ; # is not in your power to deprive me 
of life, fince I have now rendered myfelf immortal : 
however, if Iam full fubjeét to the power of death, 
your majefty owes me much obligation, fince you 
muft be effectually convinced, that this liquor has 
not that virtue which 1s attributed fo it, and that 
thefe impoftors decerve you. This infwer faved 
the courtier’s life ; but it did not reform the 
monarch. Though he had often drunk the li- 
quor of immortality, his health began to de- 
cline; and, after being made fenfible of his 
mortality, he died, fadly deploring his own 
folly and credulity. 

The death of their patron did not, in the 
leaft, retard the progrefs of the fe&. Temples, 
confecrated to tpirits, reared their heads in 
every corner of the empire ; and two of the 
moft celebrated of the Iao-f were authorifed 
to maintain public worship there, after the form 
which had been appointed for them. At the 
fame time, they diftributed and fold, at a dear 
rate, to the people, fmall images, upon which 
was reprefented that immenfe crowd, both of 

men 
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shen and fpirits, with which they had peopled 
the heavens, and which they named Sien-gia— 
damortals. Thele, by their command, were 
worthipped as fo many diftin@ deities, inde- 
pendent of the Supreme Being: fevéral of the 
ancient kings were, in like manner, metamore 
phofed into gods, whom they alfo invoked. 

Under the Tang, this fuperftition ftill con 
Xinued. The founder of that dynafty erected 
and confecrated a magnificent temple to Lag-zé 
himfelf ; and another emperor of the fame fa- 
mily caufed the ftatue of this philofopher to 
be placed with great pomp and felemnity ia 
his palace. 

The doétors fae/2 increafed in number, 
and they became more powerful than ever; 
under the dynafty of Song. Every fraud and 
deceit that cunning can fuggeft, or ingenuity 
invent, were employed by thefe impoftors, to 
-increafe the reputation of their do@trine, and 
to infinuate themfelves into the confidence of 
princes. One obfcure night, they fufpended, at 
one of the gates of the imperial city, a book full 
of myftic characters, and magical figures. At 
break of day, they fent notice to the emperor 
of the fudden appearance of this book, ‘and 
publicly declared that it had fallen from heaven. 

Vou. P The 
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The credulous monarch, followed by a nume~ 
Fous train, immediately repaired, on foot, to the 
{pot, in order to take poffeffion of the precious 
‘wolume; and, having received it into his hands, 
in the moft refpeétful manner, he carried it, as 
In triumph, to his palace, and fhut it up ina 
golden box. The eighth emperor of the fame 
dynafty of f Song, carried his fuperftitious vene- 
ration for a celebrated Ta9-/% fo far, that he 
publicly ordered him to be worfhipped under the 
name of Chang-t, Until that epocha, the moft 
zealous partifans of Lao-t/¢ had always referved 
this name for the Supreme Being only, whom 
they confidered as infinitely fuperior to the 
new deities which they themfelves had created. 

This impiety fhocked and difguited the whole 
fages of the nation, and made them predict the 
approaching ruin of that dynafty, as a juft pu- 
nifhment for fuch an odious profanation. A 
‘learned Calao feems to allude to this circum- 
ftance, when {peaking of the fall of that family: 
* At that time,’ fays he, ‘ the emperor Hvei- 
© tong gave, contrary to the dictates of reafon, 
“the quality of the Supreme God to a man. 
* This God, the greateft and moft venerable of 
6 all the celeftial {pirits, was fenfible of the in- 
‘ jury done him; he feverely punifhed the im- 
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t piety of the prince, and entirely deftroyed his 
¢ family.’ 

Time, which generally draws afide the veil 
of illufion and impofture, gave new ftrength 
and vigour to this contemptible fe& ; from age 
to age it acquired additional influence; the 
protection of princes ; the fupport of the great; 
the fcenes of admiration, or terror, employed 
by cunning and deceit to ftrike the minds of 
the ignorant people, all concurred to perpetuate 
and fpread it, in fpite of the continual oppofi- 
tion made to it by the wifer part of the nation, 
and the bold remonftrances which were pre- 
fented to the emperor. The following was ad- 
dreffed by four miniffers, in 1496, to Hyao- 
tfong, a prince of the dynafty of the Ming, who 
was entirely devoted to the Tao-fé: ‘* Since 
‘ the foundation of your auguift dynafty,’ fay 

,they to him, ‘ even till towards the end of the 
‘reign of Yug-t/ong, your predeceflors were 
‘ particularly careful not to fuffer any to ap- 
‘ proach their perfons but men of wifdom, pro- 
* feffors of found doétrine. At prefent, all re- 
* fpe& for the Tien hath ceafed; error triumphs, 
‘and audacity is united with fuperftition. If 
‘the prince, inftead of applying himfelf to 
* the cares of government, fuffers his views to 

P2 ‘be 
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¢ be directed to other objeéts; if he turns afide 
¢ from the true dodtrine, he is feduced by error, 
6 and gives a dangerous example, as experience 
“ and hiftory atteft. To fearch for the fecret of 
‘ making gold and filver, or of compofing ‘a 
‘liquor which may procure immortality to 
* man, is an error condemned by our fages, and 
* a knowledge forbid, under pain of the fevereft 
§ punifhment, by all our ancient and moft en- 
* lightened princes. The unhappy fate of Hien- 
“ Yong, of the dynafty of the Tang, muft be at- 
© tributed to the liquor which he drank to 
* render himfelf immortal. ‘The temple of the 
* idols, which your majefty adores, has been 
* lately confumed by fire. Had thefe fpirits the 
‘ power which is attributed to them, why were 
© they not able to fave their temple? If they 
© are unable to preferve themfelves, how can 
6 they give protection to us. The phenomena 
S which {trike us, are fo many warnings, to in- 
* duce us to alter our condu@. The light of the 
‘fun, which appears to be diminifhed, the 
© noife that is heard in the air, and thofe vio- 
© lent convulfions which agitate the earth, are 
© not vain prognoftics. Our zeal for the glory 
« and interefts of your majefty will not permit 
© us to remain filent, while we behold fo many 
* prodigies 
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£ prodigies, which are capable of aroufing the 
€ moft infenfible among us.’ The emperor ap- 
plauded the zeal of his minifters; but he nei- 
ther altered his conduct nor opinions. 

The Tao-fé, at prefent, offer up three dif- 
ferent victims to the fpirit which they invoke— 
a hog, a fowl and a fifh. The ceremonies which 
they ufe in their incantations are various, ac- 
cording to the imagination and addrefs of the 
perfon who practifes them. Some drive a fharp 
ftake into the earth ; others trace out fantaftical 
figures on paper, and accompany each ftroke 
of the pencil with grimaces and horrible cries, 
while others make a hideous and frightful 
noife with kettles and fmall drums: fometimes 
they chance to fuccedd, but all their operations 
generally end in nothing. 

A great number of thefe Tae-/é in China 
pretend to be fortune-tellers. Although they 
have never feen the perfon who confults them, 
they addrefs him by his name, give a particular 
account of his whole family, defcribe the fitua- 
tion of his houfe, tell him the names and num- 
ber of his children, and twenty other particu- 
larities, which they are cunning enough to learn 
before-hand, by fome means or other. Some 
of thefe diviners, after their myftical invoca- 

P3 tions, 
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tions, caufe the figure of the chief of their fect 
to appear in the air, or that of fome other of 
their gods: others command their pencil to 
write of itfelf; and the pencil, without being 
touched, immediately traces out, on paper, or 
on fand, an anfwer to the queftions afked, or 
to the advice requefted. Sometimes they make 
every perfon in a houfe appear, in fucceffion, 
on the furface of a bafon filled with water, and 
fhew, as in a magic picture, all the revolutions 
that are about to happen in the empire, and the 
future dignities to which thofe will be raifed 
who join their fea. 

The chief of the Zuo-f? is invefted by go- 
vernment with the dignity of grand mandarin, 
which his fucceffors enjoY, and he refides in a 
town of the province of Kiang-/i, where he in- 
habits a fumptuous palace. The fuperftitious 
confidence repofed in him attracts an immenfe 
conoourfe of people, who flockthither from every 
partof thcempire; fome go to feekacurefor their 
difeafes; others, to confult refpecting what may 
befal them afterwards, and to get an infight into 
futurity. The Tren-/fé diftributes {mall bits of 
paper, filled with magical charaCters, to all 
around him, who depart fatisfied, and without 
regretting either the fatigue or expence which 
generally attends thefe pious pilgrimages. 

. CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
SECT OF THE GOD FOE, OR Fo. 


HIS fee, ftill more pernicious, and much 
wider diffufed throughout China than 

the preceding, came originally from India. The 
doétors Tao-f¢ had promifed to a prince of the 
Tchou, and brother of the emperor Ming-ti, to 
make him enter into communion with the 
fpirits. This credulous and fuperftitious prince, 
having heard of a celebrated fpirit in India, 
named Fo, by continued importunities pre- 
vailed on his brother to fend an embafly to this 
foreign deity. The 6fficer who was charged 
with this commiffion fet out, accompanied by 
a train of feventeen perfons, and directed his 
courfe towards India. As foon as he arrived at 
the place of his deftination, he found there anly 
two Cha-men, or votaries of Fo, whom he car- 
ried with him to China. He collected, at the 
fame time, feveral images of the god Fa, or. 
Boudha, painted on fine chintz, with forty-twa 
chapters of the canonical books of the Indians, 
which he placed, together with the images, 
upon a white hoife. This embafly returned to 
P4 the 
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the imperial city in the eighth year of the reign 
of Ming-ri, and the fixty-fifth of the Chriftian 
zra. All hiftorians agree, that the doGtrines 
and worfhip of Foe were at that epocha firft 
Introduced into China, where, in a fhort time, 
they made a rapid progrefs. 

We have no certain knowledge of the birth- 
place of this pretended god. His followers 
relate that he was born in one of the king- 
doms of India, fituated near the line, and that 
his father was a king. They affure us that 
his mother, who was named Mo-yé, brought 
him into the world by the left fide, and that 
fhe expired foon after her delivery ; that at 
the time of her conception, fhe dreamed that 
fhe had fwallowed an elephant, and that this 
ftrange dream gave birth to the particular ve- 
neration, which the kings of India have al- 
ways fhewn for a white elephant. ‘ As foon as 
* this extraordinary child was born,’ add they, 
* he had ftrength enough to ftand erect with- 
* out affiftance; he walked feven fteps, and 
* pointing with one hand to the heavens, and 
“with the other to the earth, cried out—Jn 
* the heavens and on earth there is no one but me 
* eho deferves to be honoured.’ 

At the age of feventeen he efpoufed three 

“wives, 
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wives, by one of whom he had a fon called 
by the Chinefe Mo-heon-/o. At nineteen he 
abandoned his home, his wives, his children, 
and all the cares of life, and retired to a vaft 
defert followed by four philofophers, to whofe 
care he committed himfelf. At the age of 
thirty, he felt himfelf all on a fudden filled 
with the divinity, and he was metamorphofed 
into Fo or Pagod, according to the expreffion 
of the Indians. He had no fooner become a 
god, than he thought of eftablithing his doc- 
trinc, and of proving his ccleftial miffion by 
performing miracles. The number of his dif- 
ciples was immenfe, and they foon fpread his 
ridiculous errors through every part of India, 
and the higher extremities of Afia. 

The priefts attached to the worfhip of Fo 
are called Talapoins by the Siamefe, Lamas 
by the Tartars, Ho-chang in China, and Bonzes 
in Japan; they are. generally known by Eu- 
ropeans under the latter appellation. 

One of the principal errors propagated by 
Fo is the dodtrine, of the metempfychofis, of 
which he appears to have been the inventor. 
As he lived five hundred years before Pytha- 
goras, and as we know that the Grecian phi- 
Iofopher travelled through Egypt, and feveral 

parts 
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parts of India, there can fearcely be a doubt of 
his having borrowed this notion from fome of 
the difciples of Fo. This doctrine of the tran{- 
migration of fouls has given rife to that mul- 
titude of idols, which are reverenced in every 
place where the worfhip of Fo is eftablithed. 
Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and the vileft ani- 
mals had temples, and became objeéts of pub- 
lic veneration, becaufe the foul of the god in 
his tran{migrations and metamorphofes might 
have inhahited their bodies. 

We ihall conclude this chapter with the ac- 
count given by the bonzes of this pretended 
deity. He had attained to the age of feventy- 
nine, when he perceived by his feeblenefs and 
infirmitics, that his borrowed divinity could 
not prevent him from paying the debt of na- 
ture like other men. He was unwilling to 
leave his difciples without revealing to them 
the whole fecret and hidden myfteries of his 
doétrine. Having therefore called them to- 
gether, he declared, that till that moment he 
had always thought proper to {peak to them in 
parables, and that for the {pace of forty years, 
he had difguifed the truth under figurative and 
metaphorical expreffions ; but being on the 


point of bidding them a long farewel, he would 
difclofe 
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Gifclofe his real fentiments, and unveil the 
whole myftery of his wifdom. Learn shen, 
faid he, that there is no other principle of all 
things, but a vacuum and nothing ; from nothing 
all things have fprung, to nothing they muft again 
return, and ibe all cur hopes end. 

An infinitude of fables were {fpread by his 
difciples after his death. They affirmed that 
their mafter was flill in life, that he had been 
already born eight thoufand times, and that he 
had appeared fucceffively under the figures of 
an ape, lion, dragon, elephant, &c. Among 
his difciples, there was one who had been 
dearer to him chan all the reft, to whom he 
committed his mioft fecret thoughts, and whom 
pe entrufted with the’care of propagating his 
doétrine ; he is called by the Chinefe Moo-hia-ye. 
He defired him never to attempt to fupport his 
tencts by proofs and long reafoning, and com- 
manded him to put only at the beginning of 
the books which he publithed: Thus have I 
leai ned. In one of his works the fame Fo had 
made mention of another mafter ftill more an- 
cient than himfelf, whom the Chinefe name 
O-mi-to, and the Japanefe Jada. The bonzes 
affure us that the latter became fo eminently 
holy, that it is at prefent fulficient only to in- 

voke 
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voke him in order to obtain immediate pardon 
for the greateft crimes: The Chinefe there- 
fore on almoft every occafion have continually 
in their mouth thefe two names, O-#m:-io, Fo! 





CHAP. V. 


SCHISM OF THE SECT OF Fo. IMPOSTURE 
AND FRAUDS OF THE BONZES. 


HE laft words of the dying Fo occa- 
fioned much trouble and divifion among 

his difciples. Some continucd firmly to main- 
tain the original doctrine, while others, em- 
bracing a fecond, formed a fect of atheifts. A 
third party, who were defirous of reuniting 
the two former, gave rife to the celebrated 
diftinGtion of the eaternal and internal doétrine, 
one of which muft naturally precede and dif- 
pofe the mind for receiving the other. ‘ The 
* external dottrine, fay they, ‘ is to the mternal 
‘what the mould is to’an arch which the 
* builder is about to raife; when the latter is 
© conftruGted, the former is knocked down and 
“becomes ufelefs.’ The cafe is the fame with 
7 the 
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the two laws, the external and internal; when 
we rife to a knowledge of the fecorid, we ought 
to abandon the firft. 

We fhall not here attempt to examine all 
the errors contained in this internal doctrine ; 
its folly and abfurdity will be fufficiently evi- 
dent, if we only mention the ideas upon 
which it is founded. Nothing is the begin- 
ning and end of every thing that exifts; from 
nothing our firft parents derived their ex- 
iftence, and to nothing they returned after 
their death. All beings are the fame, their 
only difference confifts in their figure and qua- 
liries. A man, a lion, or any other animal 
may be formed of the fame metal; if thefe 
different pieces are afterwards melted, they will 
immediately lofe their figure and qualities, and 
together form only one fubftance. Such is 
the cafe with all beings, whether animate or 
inanimate; though different in fhape and qua~ 
ities, they are ftill the fame thing {prung from 
the fame beginning, which is nothing. This 
univerfal principle is extremely pure, exempt 
from all change, exceedingly fubtle and fimple; 
it remains continually in a ftate of reft; has 
neither virtue, power, nor intelligence ; befides, 
its eflence confifts in being free from action, 

without 
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without knowledge and without defires. To 
obtain happinefs, we muft endeavour by con- 
tinual meditation, and frequent victories over 
ourfelves, to acquire a likenefs to this prin- 
ciple ; and to obtain that end, we muft ac- 
cuftom ourfelves to do nothing, will nothing, 
feel nothing, defire nothing. When we have 
attained to this ftate of happy infenfibility, we 
have nothing more to do with virtue or vice, 
punifhments or rewards, providence or the 
immortality of the foul. The whole of ho- 
linefs confifts in ceafing to exift, in being con- 
founded with nothing; the nearer man ap- 
proaches to the nature of a ftone or log, the 
nearer he is to perfection, in a word, it isin in- 
dolence and immobility, in the ceflation of all 
defires, and bodily motion, in the annihilation 
and fufpenfion of all the faculties both of body 
and foul, that all virtue and happinefs confift, 
‘The moment that man arrives at this degree of 
perfection, he has no longer occafion to dread 
changes, futurity, or tranfmigrations, becaufe 
he hath ceafed to exift, and is become perfe&tly 
like the god Fo, 

Can any one believe that a philofophy fo 
extravagant and abfurd would have found par- 
tifans in China! The emperor Kao-t/ong, how- 

ever, 
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ever, became fo much infatuated with it, that he 
abdicated the throne, in order that he might 
be more at liberty to indulge himfelf in the 
practice of this extravagant doctrine, which 
entirely deftroys morality, fubverts fociety, and 
tends to annihilate that reciprocal relation 
which unites men together. 

The external doétrine, which is better fuited 
to the comprehenfion of the vulgar, has, on 
that account, gained more followers. The fol- 
lowing are the maxims and tenets preached up 
by the bonzes who profefs this do@rine. They 
adgnit the diftinction between good and evil ; 
and they declare, that, after death, rewards wil 
be beftowed on the gqod, and punifhments ins 
flicted on the wicked, in places deftined fot 
the fouls of each. They fay, the god Fo came 
upon earth, to fave mankind, and to bring 
back to the paths of falvation thofe who have 
ftrayed; that it is by him their fins are expiated, 
and that he alone can procure them a happy 
regeneration in the life to come. They enjoia 
the ftri@ obfervance-of five precepts ; the firft 
forbids the killing of any living creature, of 
whatever nature it may be; the fecond, the 
taking away of the goods of another ; the third 
forbids men to pollute themfelves by unclean- 

nefs ; 
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nefs ; the fourth, to lie ; and the fifth, to drink 
wine. They, above all, recommend the prattice 
of certain acts of mercy ; fuch, as, to treat their 
bonzes well, to build monafteries and temples 
for them, and to fupply them with every thing 
neceflary, in order that they may be able, by 
the affiftance of their prayers, and the penance 
which they impofe, to merit forgivenefs, and 
the remiflion of all their fins. * At the funeral 
* of your parents, burn,’ fay they, ‘ paper gilt 
£ with gold or filver, drefles and filk fluffs: 
® thefe {ubftances will be changed into real gold 
£ and filver, and fuperb veftments, in the other 
® world; and all thefe riches will be faithfully 
$ tranfmitted to your fathers. Wo unto you, if 
* ye do not obey thefe holy precepts! your 
* fouls will be delivered over, after death, to 
“the fevereft torments, and fubjected to the 
« moft difgufting changes. Ye fhall revive in 
“the form of dogs, rats, ferpents, horfes and 
© mules ; and ye fhall be for ever expofed to the 
© moft difmal and wretched tranfmigrations.’ 
One can fcarcely conceive how great .an 
impreffion thefe threats and denunciations re~ 
fpecting futurity, make upon the minds of the 
credulousChinefe: we may, however,form fome 
notion of it by the following -relatidn, taken 
from 
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ftom F.le Comte’s Memoirs, ‘I remember,’ faya 
he, ‘ that, being in the province of Chan-f, I was. 
© one day fent for to adminifter baptifm to a fick 
‘man, feventy years of age, who lived ona 
© fmall penfion, which he received from the 
“emperor. As foon as I entered his chamber— 
& How much I am obliged to you, my good 
“ father,” faid he; * you are going to de- 
“ liver me from the greateft mifery.”-—‘* Bap« 
“ tifm,” replied I, “ delivers not only from 
‘¢ hell, but it conduéts alfo to a ftate of eter« 
* nal blifs. How happy you will be to enjoy 
“* God for ever in the regions above!”—* I do 
“ not well underftand what you fay,” rejoined 
‘ the fick man, “and perhaps I have explained 
“ myfelf badly. You'muft know, my good fas 
“ ther, that, for a long time, I have fubfifted on 
* the emperor’s beneficence. The bonzes, per= 
“ fedtly informed of whatever paffes in the 
“ other world, have affured me, that, out of 
“ gratitude, I thall be obliged to ferve him 3. 
* and that my foul will infallibly pafé into one 
“of his poft-horfes, to convey his difpatches 
“from court to the provinces. On that ac- 
* count, they exhort me to difcharge my duty 
“ faithfully, after I fhall have taken poffeffion 

“ of my new refidence, and neither to ftumble, 
Vou. IL. Q “ nor 
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‘6 nor to kick, bite or wound any one.—Mahr 
“ dfpatch, fay they to me; eat isthe, and be 
“ patient by fuch a conduél, you will move the 
“ compaffion uf the gods, who, of a good animal, 
make fomelimes a man of qualily, or a great 
8 mandarin. I confels to you, father, that this 
* change makes me fhudder; and I cagthot 
* think of it without trembling: it neverthe- 
“* lefs haunts me all the night long; and I often 
‘¢ imagine, in my fleep, that I am already in 
“‘ the harnefs, and ready to ftart on the firft 
6 fmack of the poftilion’s whip. I awake all in 
*¢ a fweat, and half frantic, not knowing whe- 
“ther I am ftill a man, or metamorphofed 
“ into a horfe. But, alas! what will become of 
* me, when my dreamsare changed to reality? 
‘¢ Hear, then, worthy father, the refolution I 
“ have formed: I have been told, that thofe 
“ who profefs your religion, are not fubjeed 
to thefe miferies; that thofe who are once 
“men, always retain their figure; and that 
** they find themfelves the fame in the other 
* world as they were in this. Receive me, 
“ therefore, among you. I well know it is an 
arduous tafk, to obferve all the precepts of 
* your religion; but, were it ftill more difficult, 
“Tam ready to embrace it; and, let it cof 

66 what 
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® whit it may, J bad much rather be a Chriftian 
“ phan a beaft.” - 

‘ This difcourfe, and the prefent itate of the 
© poor man, excited my compaffion ; but, re- 
* fleGing afterwards, that God even employs 
‘ fimplicity and ignorance to conduct men to 
“truth, I thence took occafion to undeceive 
* him refpeéting his errors, and to put him in 
©the road to happinefs. I employed a long 
© time in giving hin inftructicn : he at length 
© believed ; and I had the confolation of fecing 
© him die, not only with the moft rational fen- 
* timents of religion, but with all the marks of 
* a good Chriftian,’ 

Although the fuperftition of the Chinefe has 
multiplied, without énd, the number of their 
idols ; and though each family is particularly 
folicitous to honour thofe which it has chofen 
and adopted, it does not appear, that the pedple 
always entertain a fincere refpect for thefe pre- 
tended deities, It often happens, that they are 
abandoned and neglected, as gods without 
power, when they are too flow in grantin 
thofe favours which are requefted from them : 
in fuch cafes, the patience of their votaries be- 
comes exhautfted, and they carry their offerings 
fomewhere elfe: others, lefs moderate, treat 
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them with the greateft conrempt, kick thent 
about, and load them with abufive language.— 
Thu dog of a piri, fay they, we lodge thee in 
@ commodiows temple ; thou art well gilt, well fed, 
and thou receive abundance of incenfe; and yet, 
after all the care beflowed upon thee, thou art un- 
grateful enough to refufe us even things neceffary. 
They then tie the idol with cords, drag it 
through the kennels, and befpatter it with filth 
and naftinefs, to punifh it for all the perfume 
which they have ufelefsly wafted upon it. If, 
during this fcene of folly, thefe frantic devotees 
fhould happen to obtain what they with for, 
they carry back the image, with great cere- 
mony, to its niche, after having carefully 
wafhed and wiped it: they even proftrate them- 
felves before it, and make different excufes for 
treating it with fo little refpe@. Indeed, fay 
they, we were too rafh ; but, after all, waft not 
thow in the wrong, to be fo obdurate ? Why foouldft 
thou fuffer thyfelf to be beaten, without neceffity ? 
‘Would it have coft thee more to grant our requefts 
with a good grace? But, what is done, is done: 
let ses think no more of it. We foall gild thee again, 

provided thou wilt forget what is paft. 
A ludicrous circumftance, which happened 
im the province of Nax-ting, at the time F. Le 
Comte 
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Comte refided there, is a farther proof of the 
little refpe& which the Chinefe fometimes en- 
tertain for their gods. A certain man, whofe 
only daughter lay dangeroufly fick, after hav- 
ing, in vain, tried the art of the phyficians, re- 
folved to implore the affiftance of the gods.— 
Prayers, offerings, alms, facrifices, all were em- 
ployed to obtain the wifhed-for cure. The 
bonzes, who fattened on thefe gifts, promifed 
it, on the faith of an idol, the power of which 
they fo much extolled. The girl, however, died; 
and the father, in the excefs of his grief, re- 
folved to be revenged, and to accufe the idol, 
with all the folemnity of form: for which pur- 
pote, he laid his complaint, in writing, before 
the judge of the place. After having repre- 
fented, in the livelieft terms, the deceitful con- 
du&t of the unjuft divinity, he affirmed, that 
exemplary punifhment ought to be inflicted 
upon it, for having broken its word.—*‘ If the 
¢ fpirit had power to cure my daughter,’ added 
he, ‘ it was guilty of a grofs fraud, in taking 
“ my money, and fuffering my daughter to die. 
* If it had not power, why did it pretend to it? 
* and by what right does it affume the character 
* of a god? Is it for nothing, that we adore it, 
“and that all the province offers it facrifice ?” 
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In fhort,, he concluded, that, whether it was 
want of power, or malice in the idol, its temple 
fhould be rafed, its minifters banifhed with dit 
grace, and itfelf punifhed in its own perfon. 

The judge confidered the affair as important, 
and referred it to the govcrnor,-who, unwilling 
to have any thing to do with the gods, begged 
the viceroy to examine it. The latter, after 
having heard the bonzes, who appeared much 
alarmed, called the complainant, and advifed 
him to drop his fuit. ‘ You are not prudent,’ 
faid he, ‘ to quarrel with this kind of /pvrits: 
* they are naturally malicious; and I am afraid 
* they will ferve you fome difagreeable trick. 
* Believe me, you had much better liften to the 
* propofals of accommodation which the bonzes 
* will make you on their part. They have 
* affured me, that the idol, on its fide, will 
* hearken to reafon, provided you, on the other 
* hand, do not puth things to the utmoft ex- 
* tremity.’ 

The man, oppreffed with grief for the lofs 
of his daughter, perfifled in ‘his refolution, and 
protefted, that he would rather perifh, than re- 
lax in his requeft. ‘ I am determined, my lord,’ 
faid he. ‘ The idol imagined, that it might com- 
‘mit, wih impunity, every kind of injuttice 

‘ and 
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and that no one would have courage to attack 
‘it; but in this it was miftaken ; and we fhall 
* foon fee which of us two is the moft malicious 
* and obftinate.’ 

The viceroy, finding that he could not pre- 
vail on him to give up his point, ordered. pre~ 
paration to be made for trial ; but, at the fame 
time, gave information to the fupreme council 
at Pe-king, before which the affair was carried, 
and where the parties, fome time after; ap- 
peared. The idol did not want partifans among 
the lawyers ; thofe to whom the bonzes offered 
money to defend it, found its right incon- 
teltable, and {poke with fo much warmth in its 
favour, that the god, ,in perton, could not have 
pleaded better: but they had to do with a man of 
ftill greater penetration and fhrewdnefs, who had 
prudently taken the precaution of fupporting 
his proofs by a large {um of money, which he 
employed, in order to make his cafe clearer to 
the judges, perfuaded that the devil would be 
very cunning, if he could withfland fuch a 
weighty argument In fhort, after feveral plead- 
ings, he completely gained his procefs. ‘The 
idol was condemned to perpetual banifhment, 
as ufelefs in the empire ; its temple was rafed ; 
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and the bonzes, who reprefented its perfon, 
were punifhed in an exemplary manner. 

The fuperftitious credulity of ‘the people is 
carefully kept up by the exhortations of thefe 
bonzes, who are generally men without cha- 
ra¢ter, brought up, from their infancy, in effe- 
minacy, luxury and idlenefs, and who, having 
‘’an averfion to labour, for the moft part, de- 
vote themfelves to that kind of life, merely 
for the fake of a fubfiftence. There is no arti. 
fice, therefore, which they do not employ, to 
extort prefents from the fuperflitious adorers 
of Fo. The tricks practifed by thefe pious 
fharpers, often furnifh fubje@ts for converfa- 
tion in China. The follgwing, which we have 
borrowed from the New Memoirs refpetting the 
Prefent State of China, will, no ous divert 
our readers. 

Two of thefe bonzes, who were ftrolling 
through the country, perceived, in the yard of 
@ rich peafant, two or three large ducks. They 
immediately proftrated themfelves before the 
gate, and began to groan and weep bitterly. 
The farmer’s wife, who faw them from her 
chamber, immediately came forth, to inquire 
Sato the canfe of their grief. ‘ We know,’ faid 
hey, ‘ that the fouls of our fathers have pafled 

* jato 
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“into the bodies of thefe animals; and the 
¢ dread and apprehenfions we entertain of your 
* putting them to death, will infallibly deprive 
* us of our lives.’— It is true,’ faid the peafant, 
* that we have refglved to fell them; but, fince 
* they are your fathers, I promife to preferve 
© them.’ This was not what the bonzes wanted. 
* Alas!” faid they, ‘ your hufband, perhaps, will’ 
© not have fo much chasity ; and you may reft 
¢ affured, that we fhall die, if any accident be- 
* fals them.’ At length, after a long converfa- 
tion, the good woman was fo affected by their 
apparent grief, that fhe entrufted them with 
the ducks, in order that, by feeding them for 
fome time, it might alleviate their diftrefs, and 
afford them confolation. They received them 
with refpedt, after having proftrated themfelveg 
twenty times before them.—But, the very fame 
evening, they put thcir pretended fathers on the 
{pit, and, together with their brotherhood, made 
a hearty meal of them. 

Thefe bonzes are perfectly acquainted with 
all the refources of -hypocrify ; they cunningly 
embrace every proper occafion for cringing and 
fawning, and they affet a meeknefs and mo- 
deft civility, which at firit deceives people, and 
prepoflefies them in their favour. One would 

take 
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take them for as many faints, efpecially when, 
to this hypocritical outfide, they join rigorous 
fafting, frequent watchings, and long prayers 
before the altars of Fo. When they cannot ob- 
tain gifts by cunning and addrefs, they endea- 
vour to procure them by exciting compaffion, 
and by fubmitting to the fevereft penances, 
and pragiifing the moft rigorous aufterities.— 
They may be often feen in the fquares, and 
other public places, exhibiting themfelyes as 
frightful {peétacles of mortification. Some’of 
them drag, with great pain, along the ftreets, 
Targe chains, thirty feet in length, which are 
faftened round thcir necks .and legs; fome 
mangle their bodies, and make them appear all 
‘over blood, by flafhing their flefh with a hard 
flint ; and others carry burning coals upon the 
tops of their hcads, which are quite naked. In 
this fituation, they {top at the doors of people’s 
houfes. ‘You fee,’ fay they, ‘ what we fuffer, 
* that we may expiate your fins—can you be 
fg hard-hearted, as to refufe us a fmall alms?” 
‘One of the moff extiaordinary penances we 
read of, is that mentioned by Father Ie Comte, 
in his Memoirs, of which he himfelf was an 
eye-witnefs, and which he relates in the fol- 
lowing-words : * ] met, one day, in the middle 
* of 
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* of a village, a young, handfome bonze, whofe 
* mild and modeft deportment, when he afked 
‘for alms, feenied well calculated to enfure 
* him fuccefs. He was ftanding erect in a kiad 
* of narrow chair, the infide of which was ftuck 
* full of fharp fpikes, placed very clofe one to 
* another, in fuch a manner, that he could not 
* enjoy the leaft reft, without being wounded. 
‘ Two men, hired for the purpofe, tranfported 
‘him flowly from houfe to houfe, where he 
* begged people to have compaffion upon him. 
“ T have fhut myfelf up in this chair,” faid he, 
“ for the good of your fouls, refolved never to 
“ quit it, until you have purchafed all thefe 
“ nails.” [Their number exceeded two thou- 
*fand.] ‘ Each nail is woith five-pence ; but 
“ there is none of them which will not prove 
“a fource of many bleffings to you and your 
“ families. If you puichafe one, you will pers 
form an act of heroic virtue; and the alms 
“ you beftow, will not be given to the bonzes, 
“to whom you may otherwife thew your cha- 
“ rity, but to the god’ Fo, in honour of whom 
“ we are building a temple.” 

“1 at that time happencd to be paffing by 5 
‘the bonze faw me, and paid me the fame 
* compliment as he did to the reft. I told him, 

* that 
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“that he was much in'the wrong, to torment 
* himfelf fo ufelefsly in this world; and I ad- 
© vifed him to come forth from his prifon, to 
* go to the temple of the true God, in order to 
€ be inftruGted in celeftial truths, and to fubmit 
* to a penance much lefs fevere, but far more 
* falutary and effectual. He replied, mildly, and 
* with great coolnefs, that he was much obliged 
* to me, for my advice, but would be more fo, 
*if I would purchafe a dozen of his nails, 
* which would affuredly procure me a pleafant 
* and fafe journey. “ Hold,” faid he, turning 
© on one fide, “ take thefe ; on the faith of a 
“ bonze, they are the beft in my chair, becaufe 
“ they hurt me more than the reft: they are, 
* however, all of the fame price.” He uttered 
© thefe words with an air and a@tion which, on 
* any other occafion, would have provoked me 
§to laughter; but his ignorance moved my 
* pity; and I was fincerely grieved to fee this 
* wretched captive of the devil, fuffering more 
* to deftroy his foul, than a Chriftian is obliged 
* to endure to be faved.” 

All the bonzes are not fo penitent; for a 
great many of them renounce thefe painful 
means of procuring alms. To attain to the fame 
end, others commit a thoufand abominations 
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in private, and even foretimes murder. * Some 
* years ago, faye F. Le Comte, ‘ the governor of 
* a city, paffing along the highway, with his or- 
* dinary train, faw a large crowd of people af- 
“ fembled together ; and, being defirous to learn 
© the caufe of fo great a concourfe, had the cu- 
* riofity to approach them, He found that the 
“bonzes were celebrating an extraordinary 
* feftival. They had conftructed, on a large 
* theatre, a very high machine, at the top of 
* which, a yong man put forth his head above 
“a fmall baluftrade that ran quite round it. 
* His arms, and the reft of his body, were en- 
* tirely concealed ; and he had nothing free but 
‘ his ¢yes, which he rolled about in a very wild 
‘manner. A little lower on the theatre, ap- 
* peared an old bonze, who was explaining to 
‘the people the facrifice which that pious 
* young man had refolved to make of his life, 
‘by throwing himfelf into a deep rivulet, 
* which ran along by the fide of the highway- 
“ He will not die,” faid he, *¢ becaufe he muft 
“ be received, at the bottom of the waters, by 
“the charitable fpirits, which will haften to 
“ give him the moft friendly reception. In 
“ fhort, it will be the greateft happinefs that 
“ can befal him: a hundred other perfons of- 

“ fered 
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« fered to fupply his place ; but his zeal, piety, | 
“and virtues, have juftly entitled him to the 
© preference.” The mandarin, after having 
* heard this harangue, faid the young man 
* fhewed great courage ; but he was much fur- 
* prifed, that he himfelf did not explain the 
© motives of the facrifice, and the caufe of his 
* adopting fuch a refolution. ‘“ Let him come 
**down,” added he, “ in order that we may 
** converfe a little with him.” The old bonze, 
* frightened at this order, immediately oppofed 
* it, and protefted, that all would be loft, if the 
* viétim only opened his mouth; and that he 
* could not anfwer for the mifchief that might 
* thence arile to the province. ‘** The evil you 
*¢ fear,” faid the mandarin, ‘‘ I fhall take upon 
“© myfelf ;” and at the fame time ordered the 
* young man to come down: but all the reply 
‘he made to thefe orders, was, by frightful 
* looks, and a wild and irregular movement of 
* his eyes, which feemed ready to ftart out of 
“his head. “ Behold thefe looks, and that 
** agitation,” faid the banze; ‘* and judge, by 
“ fuch figns, of the injury you do him; he is 
“* about to fall a prey to defpair; and if you 
“6 perfift, you will make him expire with grief.” 
“The mandarin, who continued firm to his pur- 
* pofe, 
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* pofe, bid his -attendantsmount the theatre, 
‘ and bring down the unhappy wretch by force, 
‘ They immediately obeyed, and found him 
‘ clofely bound and gagged. As foon as hp 
* cords were loofed, and when he was in a cons 
‘ dition to fpeak, he cried out, with all his 
‘ might—* Ah, my lord! grant me vengeance 
“on thefe affaffins, who intended to drown 
“me. Tama bachelor, going to court, to affift 
** at the ordinary examinations. Thef € bonzes 
“ arrefted me yefterday, by force ; ‘and. this 
““ morning, before break of day, they bound 
«me to that machine, in fuch a manner, that 
“ J could neither move, nor utter the leaft com- 
“ plaint, determjncd to throw me into the 
** water in the evening, and to perform their 
“* abominable myfterics, at the expence of my 
“ life.” As foon as he began to fpeak, the 
* bonzes betook themfelves to flight; but the 
* officers of juflice, who always make part of 
“a governor’s train, foon feized fome of them. 
‘ Their chief himfelf was thrown into the ri- 
* vulert, and drowned: the reft were conduéted 
* to prifon, and afterwards punished according 
* to their deferts, 
A letter of Father Laureati, an Italian je 
fuit, furnifhes us with an anecdote of a dif- 
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ferent kind: it enables us to form fome no= 
tion of the voluptuous manters of thefe bonzes, 
and of the fecret profligacy of their lives.— 
Wear the city of Fou-teheow, there was formerly 
a famous pagoda, inhabited by the moft diftin- 
guifhed bonzes of the province. The daughter 
of a Chinefe doctor, who was going to her 
father’s country-houfe, carried, according to 
cuftom, in a covered chair, and accompanied 
by two female attendants, had the curiofity to 
enter this temple, and fent to beg of the bonzes, 
that they would retire, until the had faid her 
prayers. The principal bonzc, defirous of fea 
ing this young female, conccaled himfclf be- 
hind the altar. He had no fooner beheld her, 
than he was {mitten with her charms; and he 
became fo defperately in love, that every appear- 
ance of danger vanifhed before his heated ima- 
gination ; he even conceived, that it would be 
very eafy to carry off a feeble virgin, fo badly 
attended. This fcheme was immediately put 
in execution. He ordered fome other bonzes, 
his confidants, to feize the two attendants; and 
be forced the young woman to fatisfy his brutal 

defires, {pite of all her crics and tears. 
"The father did not Jong remain ignorant of 
the caufe of his daughter's abfence: he knew 
fhe 
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fhe had entered the pagoda, and that the had 
then difappeared ; he required, therefore, that 
fhe fhould be reftored. The bonzes replied, it 
was true, fhe had vifited their temple ; but fhe 
had departed thence, after having faid her 
prayers. The doétor, who had been educated 
with fentiments of the utmoft contempt for the 
bonzes, as almoft al! the literati are, applied to 
the Tartar general of the province, and de- 
inanded juftice againft the ravifhers of his 
daughter. The bonzes, who vainly imagined 
that thefe two people would give implicit be- 
lief to any tale, however improbable, which 
they might invent, informed them, in a very 
myfterious manner, that the god Fo, having be- 
come enamourcd of the young beauty, had car- 
tied her away. The deceitful bonze who had 
committed the crime, then endeavoured, by a 
pathetic harangue, to convince the doctor, how 
much honoured he and his family were by 
Fo, who had judged his daughter worthy of 
his company and love. But the Tartar general 
had too much good fenfe to give credit to thefe 
fables: he refolved to fearch the pagodas and: 
while he was prying into every corner, and 
examining all its recefles, he heard fome confufed 
cri¢s, Which feemed to proceed from the bottom 
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of a rock; hé immediately advanced towards 
the place, and perceived an iron gate, which 
fhut the entrance of a grotto. Having ordered 
it to be broke open, he defcended into a fub- 
tetranean apartment, where he found the 
daughter of the doctor, and above twenty other 
females, who had been confined in that difmal 
abode. The general, after having releafed them, 
fet fire to the four corners of the edifice, and 
deftroyed, in the fame flames, the temple, 
altars and gods, together with their infamous 
minifters. 

Notwithfanding that infatuation which, for 
the moft part, induces the vulgar to fupport 
popular fuperftitions, the condition of a bonze 
is generally defpifed in Ghina. The greater part 
of thefe fanatical impoftors are fprung from the 
dregs of the people. To recruit and perpetuate 
their fe, they purchafe young children, whom 
they early initiate in all their myfteries, and to 
whom they reveal every trick and deception 
which may render their profeffion profitable : 
thefe afterwards fucceed them, and carefully 
tranfmit their art and knowledge to other 
young bonzes, whom they educate in the like 
manner, They are, in general, very ignorant ; 
oad the greater part of them would find them- 
febves much embarrailed, were they required to. 

give 
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give an exaét account of the trite-dodtride of 
their feQ. 

Though they are not fubje& to a regular 
hierarchy, they acknowledge fupertors among 
them, whom they call ta-ho-chang, or grand 
bonzes. This rank fecures to thofe who have 
attained to it, particular diftin€tion, and the 
firft place in all religious affemblies at which 
they may be prefent. There are bonzes of all 
conditions; fome deftined only for colle@ting 
alms ; others, better fkilled in the art of fpeak- 
ing, and who have acquired fome knowledge 
of the Chinefe literature, are commiffioned to 
vifit the literad, and to infinuate themfelves 
into the houfes of the great ; old men, rendered 
venerable by length of years, and by a coms 
pofed and grave deportment, are employed to 
exercife their talents among the female fex: 
they prefide in all their aflemblies, which, 
though not common, are, however, held in fe- 
veral of the provinces. 

Thefe religious clubs are very lucrative to 
the bonzes. They ‘are generally compofed of 
fifteen, twenty or thirty ladies, the greater 
part of whom are of fome rank, and advanced 
in life, or rich widows. One of them is ele@ted 
fuperior, for the fpace of a year; at her houfe 
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all the afflemblies are held; and all contribute. 
towards the expence occafioned by ornament- 
ing their oratory, by the celebration of certain 
feftivals, and the afliftance of the bonzes. 

When no extraordinary bufinefs is to be 
tranfacted in thefe affemblies, a bonze is called , 
who is almoft always venerable, on account of 
his age. He enters the chapel, where all the 
female devotees are aflembled, and fings fome 
anthems to the god Fa. At length, after having, 
for fome time, repeated, O-mi-to, Fo! and after 
being ftunned with the tinkling noife and din 
of feveral fmall kettles, wpon which they beat, 
they place themfelves at table ; and mirth and 
a good repaft terminate the exercifes of this 
noify devotion. Fcttivals of this kind are, how- 
ever, only common ceremonies. 

On days of greater folemnity, they adorn 
their place of worthip with feveral idols; the 
bonzes alfo ornament it with a great number of 
paintings, in which are reprefented, under a 
hundred different forms, the various punifh- 
ments inficled on the wicked in hell. A grand 
bonze is invited, who repairs thither, attended 
by his whole train of inferior minifters. The 
prayers and feafting continue feven days. One 
ef the maft important cares which employ the 
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affembly during thefe feven days, is, to prepare 
and confecrate treafures for the other world. 
Their manner of proceeding in this myfterious 
operation is as follows,—They begin by,con- 
ftructing a fmall edifice of gilt or painted paper. 
This work is executed according to all the rules 
of the Chinefe archite€ture, and is fupplied with 
every utenfil, piece of furniture and conve- 
niency that are to be found in the houfes of the 
great. This little palace is filled with a great 
number of boxes, painted and varnifhed, in 
which they depofit ingots of gold and ‘filver ; 
that is to fay, fmall bits of gilt paper. An hun- 
dred of thefe imall boxes are deftined for the 
purpofe of redeeming the foul of fome deceafed 
perfon, cither male or female, from the dread- 
ful punithmenats to which the inexorable king 
of heil condemns thofe who have no treafures 
to prefent to him. ‘Twenty of thefe boxes are 
alfo laid in referve, to gain over the members 
who compofe the tribunal of the terrible prince 
of darknefs. The houfe, its furniture, and the 
riches it contains, are all appropriated each to a 
particular ufe. The whole is intended to ferve’ 
then as a lodging in the other world, and to 
enable them to procure an eftablifhment there, 
by the acquifition of fome important office. 
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The whole of the riches depofited in thefe fall 
boxes are put under the fecurity of a paper 
padlock. The {mall palace is afterwards fhut, 
and the key is carefully laid up in a fafe place. 
When the perfon who has fupplied the ex- 
pence neceflary for the conftrudtion of this pa- 
Jace happens to die, the whole is burnt, in great 
ceremony: with the key of the houfe are burnt 
thofe of the {mall coffers alfo, in order that the 
foul may take out all the treafures, which are 
no longer plain paper, but become metamor- 
phofed ‘into folid ingots of pure gold and filver. 

There is no fixed day or feafon for the ce- 
lebration of thefe feftivals: they depend in- 
tirely on the will of thofe by whom the bonzes 
are invited. Thefe priefts never refufe an in- 
Vitation ;.and feldom is there found any want 
of them at the place appointed: but they are 
not fatisfied with paper-money—they always 
require fomething more dfubftantial. 

Men, alfo united by certain acts of devotion, in 
like manner, hold particular aflemblies. The beft 
known of this kind of focieties is that of thofe 
called Faffers, Tchang-tchai: they are under the 
direction of a f{uperior, who has generally a great 
number of difciples, named sow-t, fubordinate 
to him. Thefe give to their mafter the name 

of 
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of fec-fou, which figaifies father-dofior. Little 
indulftry, and ftill lefs reputation for knowledge 
or piety, is neceflary to arrive at this office.— 
Has any one the talent of explaining a manu- 
{cript, difficult to be decyphered, and which 
has been preferved in a family for many gene- 
rations, or the fecret of offering up myfterious 
prayers, by the means of which, effects may be 
produced that have the appearance of pro- 
digy—ncthing more is requifite to raife to the 
dignity of fee-fou, and to attra& a numerous 
crowd of followers. When the chief of thefe 
Fafiers is about to hold an affembly, all his 
difciples are ordered to repair to the place ap- 
pointed for the purpofe ; and none of them 
muft be abfent on any account whatever. A 
feat is placed for the fuperior at the bottom of 
the hall; all the brotherhood, as they enter, 
proftrate themfelves at his feet, and afterwards 
file off, in two lines, to the right and left, in 
which fituation they remain. When the aflem- 
bly is full, each recites his own private prayers; 

after which, they place themfelves at table. 
Thefe Chinefe Fo/fers are not, as perhaps may 
be imagined in Europe, people devoted to ab- 
ftinence, who refrain, for a certain {pace of 
time, from taking any kind of novrifhment.— 
R4 Their 
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Their fafting confifts only in their renouncing, 
during life, the ufe of fleth, fifh, wine, onions, 
garlick, and of all heating aliments; but they 
referve to themfelves the liberty of eating as 
much as they pleafe, and at every hour of the 
day. It may be eafily perceived, that any inter- 
dition of this kind cannot be very mortifying 
in China, where the people, for the moft part, 
are accuftomed to live on herbs and rice only. 
Befides, the profeflion of Fafer is very lucra- 
tive to the mafter: all the difciples, whenever 
they affemble, arc obliged to give a tribute to 
the father-doéicr ; and all thefe fums, when 
united, form, cvery year, a pretty confiderable 
revenuc. 

Pilgrimages, and places which give rife to 
them, are not wanting in China. On certain 
mountains, in every province, there are temples, 
more or lefs reverenced, to which prodigious 
numbers of fuperftitious votaries repair, and 
many of them from remote places. It is only 
by dragging themfelves pioufly along, on their 
bended knees, that the pilgrims can climb thefe 
facred mountains. Thofe who are prevented 
by age, infirmities, or urgent bufinefs, to join 
thefe devout caravans, commiffion fome of 
their friends to bring them a large leaf, filled 
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with characters, and ftamped by the bonzes in 
a particular corner. The centre of this leaf is 
occupied by the image of the god Fa, On the 
veftments of the god, and around his figure, are 
traced out a multitude of circles, intended for 
the following purpofe.—The devotees of the 
god, whether male or female, wear, hanging 
from their necks, or around their arms, a kind 
of chaplet, compofed of an hundred beads of 
moderate fize, divided by eight, which are 
much larger: a bead, ftill bigger, in form of a 
{mall gourd, ornaments the top of the chaplet. 
-‘Thefe beads they roll between their fingers, 
pronouncing the myfterious words, O-mi-to, Fo! 
and each of thefe invocations is accompanied 
by a genufleCtion. When they have completed 
the number of an hundred, equal to that of the 
beads, they mark, with a red ftroke, one of the 
circles which furround the figure of the god 
Fo on the leaf ftamped by the bonzes, This 
leaf becomes the regifter of all the prayers 
which they have repeated in the courfe of their 
lives. To verify its authenticity, the bonzes 
are, from time to time, invited to their houfes, 
where they atteft the number of circles, marked 
with red {trokes, and imprint their feals on the 
leaf. When any of them dies, this valuable 

memorial 
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memorial is carried at the funeral, with the 
greateft folemnity, and depofited in a {mall 
box, clofely fhut, and fealed: this is what they 
call /ou-in, or a paffport for the other ‘world ; 
and it cofts a large fum of money to have all 
thefe formalities obferyed; but people feldom 
think of calculating expence, when they are 
defirous of enfuring themfelves fuccefs in fo 
dangerous a journey. 

When we confider how much it is the in- 
tereft of the bonzes to captivate the minds, and 
gain the confidence of the Chinelfe, it will not 
appear furprifing that they fhould be inimical 
to the progrefs of the Chriftian religion, and 
animated with the fpirit, of perfecution again 
the European miffionaries. To render them 
odious, there is no calumny, no imputation, 
however abfurd, which they do not employ. 
Sometimes they fay, that thefe ftrangers have 
introduced themfelves into China only for the 
purpofe of invading it; that the new dottrine 
they preach is calculated to procure followers, 
and a number of partifans, fufficient to fecond 
their efforts when European troops and fleets 
fhall be ready to attack them ; fometimes, that 
they perfuade people to embrace their doctrine 
only by the help of forcery; and that they gain 
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converts, and render their difciples fo much 
attached to them, merely by lavifhing gold and 
tilver, which they have in abundance, becaufe 
they poffefs the fecret of imitating and coun- 
terfeiting thefe precious metals. They affure 
fome, that the miffionaries pluck out the eyes 
cf their profelytes, in order to conftruct tele- 
fcopes, with which they obferve the ftars ; to 
others, they afirm, that they have come to 
China to recruit fouls, of which there is great 
{carcity in Europe; that they cannot efcape 
irom them, when they have once embraced 
their tenets, and that, by means of certain in~ 
chantments, they compel all thefe poor fouls 
to pafs into Europe. fhe/e, fay they, are the 
Jfrange misfortunes to which your imprudence ex~ 
pes you. Vf thefe extravagant imputations 
make impreffion on the minds of the vulgar, 
they, however, have no cffe€i on the literati 
and people of credit: they only add, if poffible, 
to that contempt which they already entertain 
for the bonzes, 
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CHAP. VI. 


OTILER CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


HE little knowledge which the Chinefe 

have of experimental philofophy, and 
of the effeéts that may be produced by nature, 
contributes much to preferve their fuperftitious 
credulity, and greatly facilitates the deceptions 
of thefe impoftors. The half-learned, females, 
and almoft every individual among the lower 
claffes, never fee any unexpected or extra- 
ordinary event, without attributing it to the 
fecret influence of fome evil genius. Every 
one creates a being of this kind to himfelf, in 
the folly of his own imagination ; one places 
it in fome idol ; another, in an old oak; a third, 
in a certain lofty mountain; and a fourth, in 
the body of an enormous dragon, which in- 
habits the bottom of the fea: there are no fa- 
crifices fo abfurd, or whimfical, which they 
do not invent, to appeafe this malicious demon, 
Others entertain quite different notions re- 
{peQing thefe mifchievous fpirits : according ta 
them, they are the fouls, or rather the purified 


and a¢rial fubftance of animals, fuch as foxes, 
cats, 
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cats, apes, tortoifes, frogs, &ec. They affirm, 
hat thefe animals, after having lived a certain 
itumber of years, have the power of divefting 
themfelves of all the grofs and earthy particles 
which entered into their compofition: they 
then become pure effences, and take delight in 
tormenting men and women, in difconcerting 
their projects, and expofing them to different 
difeafes. For this reafon, when they fall fick, 
they confult no other phyficians but the Tao- 
fé: they alone are fent for to vifit them; and, 
as foon as they arrive, the whole houfe refounds 
with the frightful din and noife which thefe 
priefts make, in order to banifh the malignant 
fpirits that perfecute and harafs their patients. 

There are three other fuperftitious praétices 
to which the Chinele are alio much addiéted. 
‘The firft is what they call fouan-ming, to calcue- 
Lite one’s deftiny. Every city of China is filled 
with fertune-tellers: thefe generally are blind 
people, who play on a kind of lute, and who 
go about, from houle to houle, offering to tell 
fortunes, for a fimall.piece of money. The 
{uientific jargon which they affeét to ufe, eafily 
impofes on ignorant credulity; and their hearers 
cannot help admiring the abundance of in- 
ferences which they draw from the combina- 

tion 
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tion and pofition of cettain ftars, and from the 
year, month and day of their birth. Some- 
times they forete! the general calamities wit 
which they are threatened; but oftener they 
feed them with hopes of honours, riches gained 
by commerce, or great fuccefs in their literary 
purfuits; and they point out the caufe of 
difeafes, which they almoft always attribute to 
fome offended deity. The remedies they pre- 
forthe, the fpeedy efficacy of which they always 
warrant, confift in appeafing certain evil genii, 
by facrifices, and by the prayers of fome bonze. 
If, by any fortuitous concurrence of circum+ 
ftances, their predi€tions happen to be verified, 
their reputation is eftablifhed ; but if the event 
proves them to be falfe, no refledtions are 
thrown out againft the art ; and thofe who have 
been deceived, aré contented with only faying, 
This mar did not know bis bufine/s. 

The fecond fuperftitious pratice is that of 
confulting oracles, called, by the Chinefe, pa- 
coua, or ta-cowa. This may be done feveral dif- 
ferent ways. The commoneft, is, to burn per- 
fumes before an idol, and to beat the earth fe- 
vetal times with the forehead. Upon the altar 
which {upports this idol, there is always a kind 
of horn, filled with {mall flat flicks, about half 
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a foot in length, upon which are traced a va- 
riety of unintelligible characters. Each of thefe 
(mall flicks conceals an anfwer. After a great 
y proftrations, and other preliminary cere- 
nies, the perfon who confults, lets fall, at 
random, one of thefe {mall flicks, the infcrip- 
tion of which is explained by the bonze who 
accompanies him. When no bonze is prefent, 
they have recourfe to a paper fixed up to the 
wall of the pagoda, to difcover the enigmatical 
meaning of the word. This manner of con- 
fulting is very common in China: many people 
never omit it when they are about to undertake 
a journey, to buy or fell, to commence a law= 
fuit, or to enter into the married ftate : they 
would confider themfelves deficient in pru- 
dence, did they not do their utmoft endeavour 
to get an infight into futurity. 

The fong-choui is another Chinefe fuper- 
ftition, and one of the moft extravagant that 
the human mind is capable of inventing. By 
this word, which fignifies wind and water, they 
mean the lucky or unlucky fituation of a houfe, 
burying-place, or of any edifice whatever. If, 
clofe to the houfe of a Chine‘e, an imprudent 
neighbour has conftructed another, which is not 
built upon the fame plan ; if the angle formed 
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by its roof, ftlands in fuch a direGion, that it 
flanks the wall or roof of the former houfe, this 
is enough to occafion utter ruin and deftruc 
tion: the proprietor, ever:after, lives in terror 
and he imagines, that he and all his -pofterity 
will be continually expofed to the malign in- 
fluence of that unlucky angle. The erection of 
the new building becomes the epocha of an im- 
placable hatred between the two families, and 
often gives rife to a law-fuit, which furnithes 
matter of difcuffion for fome of the fuperior 
tribunals, When a judicial procefs hath been 
attended with no fuccefs, no other refource re- 
mains to the unfortunate proprictor, but to 
raife on the middle of his roof an enormous 
montter, or dragon, of baked earth. This mon- 
fter darts a look of fury on the fatal angle, and 
opens its frightful mouth, as if about to fwal- 
low up the unlucky fong-chous: the apprehen- 
fions of the owner then begin to fubfide, and 
tranquillity is, in fome meafure, reftored to the 
family. 

The governor of Kiey-tchang purfued this 
method to fecure himfelf from the Jefuits 
church, which, being built on an eminence, 
overlooked his palace. He did not, however, 
depend entirely upon the good offices which 

he 
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he expected from this tutelary dragon 3 he, be- 
fides, took the wife precaution of altering his 
principal apartments a little from their: former 
pofition, and of raifing, at the diftance of two 
‘hundred paces from the church, a kind of large 
facade, three ftories high, the better to break 
the influence of the Tien-tchu-tang (of the temple 
of the Lord of Heaven). Yt -unluckily happened, 
that the death of the governor’s fucceffor was 
attributed to this facade; the mandarin was 
attacked by a diforder in his breaft, which made 
him {pit up thick phlegm, of a white colour ; 
and, as it was {uppofed that this was occafioned 
by the walls of the facade, which were exceed-. 
ingly white, they were immediately daubed 
over with a kind of black paint, in hopes that 
they would then produce a quite different 
effe& : the mandarin, however, died ; and it 
was concluded, that the above ufeful precaution 
had been taken too late. 

We fhould never have done, were we to re- 
late all the fuperftitious ideas of the Chinefe 
refpeéting the lucky.and unlucky fituation of 
houfes, the quarter which doors ought to front, 
and the plan and day proper for conftruéting 
the ftoves in which they cook their rice. But 
the abject on which they employ the greateft 
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care to obtain a favourable fong-choni, is the 
choice of the ground and fituation proper for 
a burying-place. Some quacks follow no other 
profeffion than that of pointing out mountains, 
hills and other places which have an afpec&t 
vourable for works of that kind. When a 
Chistefe is perfuaded of the truth of fuch in- 
formation, there is no fum which he would not 
facrifice in order to obtain poffeffion of the 
fortunate fpot. The greater part of the Chinefe 
are convinced, that all the happinefs and mif- 
fortunes of life depend upon the fong-choui. If 
this or that perfon is endowed with a greater 
-fhare of genius and abilities ; if any one rifes 
rapidly to the degree of doctor ; if he is pro- 
moted to the rank of a fuperior mandarin; if 
he is bleffed with a numerous progeny; or if 
he is lefs fubje& to fevere maladies than others ; 
and laftly, if, in his commercial. tranfaCtions, 
all his projects fucceed, this, according to them, 
is not to be attributed to his knowledge, activity 
or honefty, but only toa lucky fong-choui: it 
is becaufe his, houfes and the burying-places of 
his auceftors have a happy fituation. 
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Cc H A Pp, VIL. 
JEWS ESTABLISHED IN CHINA, 


PTADE difcovery of a fynagogue in an em 
pire fo remote, is a circumftance too in- 
terefting for us to omit. This Jewifh colony 
appeared in China under the dynafty of the 
Han, who began to reign in the year 206 be- 
fore Chrift. At prefent itis reduced to a {mall 
number of families, who are eftablithed only 
at Cai-fong, the capital of the province of How 
nan. As we are indebted to F. Gozam, a Jefuit 
miffionary, forthe firft knowledge of thefe 
Chinefe Jews, we fhall give the hiftory of their 
difcovery in his own words. 
‘ With regard to thofe who are here called 
* Tiao-kin-kiao, it is two years fince I went to 
‘fee them, having imagined that they were 
* Jews, and hoping to find the Old Teftament 
* among them: but, as I was entirely unac~ 
‘ quainted with the Hebrew language, and as I 
* found great difficulty in gratifying my cue 
* riofity, I abandoned my defign, fearing that I 
* fhould not be able to fucceed. However, 
* fince you teftify fo great a defire that I thould 
§2 * inform 
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‘inform myfelf refpecting thefe people, I have 
‘employed the utmoft care and attention to 
* comply with your wifhes. 
‘I began by fhewing them every mark of 
** fricndfhip in my power: they made a fujt- 
* able return, and were fo polite as to wait 
‘upon me. I returned their vifit in their /paz- 
‘ fou, or fynagogue, where they were all affem~- 
“bled. I Had a long converfation with them ; 
* and they fhewed me their infcriptions; fome 
© of which are in Chinefe, and others in their 
“ own tongue. 1 faw alfo their Aims*, or rcli- 
© gious books, and they fuffered me to enter 
© even the moft fecret place of their fvnagogue, 
* to which they can have no accefs themfelves. 
‘ That place is referved for their Cham-kiao, 
* that is to fay, chicf of the fynagogue, who 
* never approaches it, but with the molt pro- 
® found refpect. 
‘There were thirtcen tabernacles placed 
* upon tables, each of which was furrounded 
© by {mall curtains. The facred kim of Mofes 
* (the Pentateuch) was *fhut up in each of 
*thefe tabernacles, twelve of which repre- 


* We have preferved F. Gozani’s orthography f the 
Ghinefe words, which is not always the fame as that ef the 


hte. miffionares. 
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